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PREFACE 

I  venture  to  present  a  connected  ac- 
count of  the  military  and  civil  disposi- 
tions of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  from  the  date 
when  he  accepted  or  assumed  authority  at 
Craigavon  in  September,  1911,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  first  chapter  reviews  his  military 
system  as  established  in  Ulster  from  1911 
onwards.  I  show  the  numbers  of  the  forces 
and  briefly  summarize  the  methods  of 
training,  the  staff  work  and  other  such 
details.  The  second  chapter  provides  a 
similar  account  of  the  raising  of  an  army  in 
England  under  distinguished  auspices,  which 
force,  on  mobilization,  would  embark  at 
Liverpool  for  co-operation  with  the  Home 
army  of  Ulster.  Reference  is  also  made  to 
a  Colonial  and  American  force  to  be  de- 
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spatched  in  succour  with  the  same  objec- 
tive. 

Chapter  III  treats  not  of  military,  but  of 
civil  affairs,  and  recounts  the  origins  of 
the  Civil  Power  of  Sir  Edward  Carson ; 
while  Chapter  IV  traces  his  progress  up 
to  the  signature  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  in  September,  1912.  Chapter 
V  continues  the  narrative,  examining  the 
evolution  of  his  domestic  authority  from 
the  latter  date  up  to  July,  1913. 

Chapter  VI  opens  by  discussing  the 
intimate  relations  established  between 
Church  and  State  in  the  Ulster  Regime, 
and  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the  promulga- 
tion in  September,  1913,  and  to  explain  the 
principles,  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
The  chapter  concludes  with  a  description 
of  the  Grand  Review  of  troops  held  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  on  September  27,  1913,  at 
the  Agricultural  Show  ground  at  Balmoral, 
the  Champ  de  Mars  of  Ulster. 

In  Chapters  VII  and  VIII  I  attempt  to 
account  for  the  events  thus  summarized  in 
the  preceding  six.  It  seems  that,  from 
mediaeval  up  to  modern  times,  our  policy 
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aimed  at  establishing  an  Ascendancy  in 
Ireland.  I  trace  the  unfortunate  results 
of  this  policy  into  our  own  age. 

During  the  last  half  century,  however, 
our  statesmen  have  attempted  to  undo  the 
unwisdom  of  the  past,  and  to-day  we  are 
presented  with  their  supreme  attempt  to 
cancel  it  altogether.  With  what  result 
upon  that  portion  of  Ulster  where  Ascend- 
ancy has  happened  to  be  rooted  thick  and 
deep  ?  Taught  to  believe  that  she  is  to 
lose  her  all,  and  that  half  England  will 
fight  to  save  her  from  that  forfeiture,  the 
Ulster  of  Ascendancy  has  laid  her  hand 
upon  the  sword,  or,  more  literally,  upon  the 
rifle  and  the  revolver.  Invited  to  eschew 
privilege  and  to  embrace  patriotism,  she 
answers  by  the  threat  of  Civil  War. 

In  Chapters  IX  and  X,  I  inquire  whether 
the  threat  of  "  Civil  War  "  is  to  be  executed. 
My  conclusion  is  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  attempt.  It  is 
true,  and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  "  the 
Government  really  and  earnestly  desire  a 
peaceful  solution,"  x  and  that  the  leader 

1  Speech  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Times,  January  16,  1914, 
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of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
offers  conciliation.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
in  spite  of  some  counsels,  there  are  three 
converging  influences  making  for  a  recourse 
to  arms. 

In  the  first  place,  during  two  and  a  half 
years  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  been  exhorting, 
enlisting,  drilling  and  organizing  his  Ulster- 
men  for  war.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
that  men  thus  regularly  inflamed  can  sum- 
marily return  within  the  bounds  of  civil 
duty  ?  Has  not  the  fire  of  fratricidal 
passion  been  lit  too  long  ? 

Next,  the  view  is  entertained  on  that 
side  that,  in  sheer  available  strength,  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  very  possibly 
not  be  competent  to  cope  with  the  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  For 
instance,  one  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  keen- 
est and  most  eminent  supporters  has 
publicly  expressed  the  view  that,  as  from 
May,  1914,  the  Government  will,  as  it 
happens,  be  deplorably  weak  in  efficient 
soldiers,  and  that,  further,  in  the  event 
of  a  rising  in  Ulster,  "  the  Army  must  be 
split."     In    that    case,   he    argues,    "  our 
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position  as  the  ruling  race  would  be  gone. 
We  could  look  for  trouble  in  India,  Africa, 
and  all  corners  of  the  Empire."  * 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  Unionist  Party  is 
officially  pledged  to  support  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  This  pledge  has  frequently  been 
given  by  the  leader  of  that  party.  "  We 
have  given  a  pledge,"  says  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
"  that  if  Ulster  resists  we  will  support  her 
in  her  resistance.  We  intend,  with  the 
help  of  the  Almighty,  to  keep  the  pledge, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  involves  something 
more  than  making  speeches." 2  He  has 
varied  that  assurance  by  saying  that  he 
will  resort  to  force,  if  his  demand  for 
a  General  Election  is  not  met. 

Thus  definitely  committed  to  warlike  pre- 
parations, hopeful  of  the  weakness  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  and  officially  backed 
by  the  Unionist  Party,  the  Carsonaders 
may  well  be  resolved  to  try  their  strength 
against  the  forces  of  the  Constitution. 

I    believe    that    the    latter    forces    are 

1  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent,  January  16, 1914. 
1  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Speech  at  Bristol,  Times,  January 
16,  1914, 
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infinitely  stronger  than  is  imagined,  that 
all  good  citizens  will  assuredly  range  them- 
selves on  their  side,  and  that  constitutional 
government  is  still  valued,  and  will  be 
enforced,  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  British  people. 

GEORGE  PEEL. 
February,  1914. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE  ULSTER  ARMY 

The  reign  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  the  month  of  September,  1911, 
and  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  the 
month  of  September,  1913.  By  the  latter 
date  the  power  which  he  exercised  in  that 
quarter  was  scarcely  otherwise  than  royal, 
and  the  allegiance  accorded  to  him  might 
have  been  envied  by  kings.  Nay,  to  quote 
his  own  description  of  himself,  the  position 
to  which  he  had  attained  by  then  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  "  in  the  life  of  any  one 
of  us,  has  never  fallen  to  any  other  man."  1 
His  sway  was  both  military  and  civil,  but 
more  notably  the  former,  and  therefore  the 
military  aspect  of  it  should  naturally  be 
described  first. 

1  Irish  Daily  Telegraph,  September  25,  1913, 
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In  that  other  September  of  1651,  when 
the  battle  of  Worcester  closed  the  great 
Civil  War,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  at  his  dis- 
posal an  army  which,  the  historian  tells  us, 
"  had  grown  silently  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly "  since  1645  up  to  "  close  on  50,000 
men.1  A  formidable  host !  So  formidable 
indeed  that  immediate  steps  were  taken  to 
reduce  it  to  more  manageable  proportions. 
But  the  total  forces  of  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
in  Ulster  alone,  were  declared  bj^  the  highest 
authority  to  number  altogether  in  the 
summer  of  1913  no  less  than  200,000  men, 
"  at  the  lowest  estimate."  The  same 
authority,  moreover,  stated  that,  "  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  the  number  of 
men  available  for  any  emergency  would 
exceed  that  figure  by  a  further  20,000  or 
30,000."  2 

The  organization  and  drilling  of  this 
enormous  host  had  been  prosecuted  in  the 
previous  months  with  undisguised  and  even 
ostentatious  alacrity.     The  army  had  only 


1  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  History  of  the  British  Army, 
Vol.  I,  p.  248. 

3  Times,  July  23?  1913. 
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been  set  on  foot  in  September,  1911,  yet, 
by  Easter,  1912,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  it  had 
already  attained  the  figure  of  100,000 
warriors.1  From  that  date  up  to  Septem- 
ber, 1913,  it  has  apparently  grown  as 
reported  above.  Its  uniform  was  to  be 
<c  brown  dungaree  tunics,  and  knee  trousers, 
with  caps  and  puttees  to  match,"  and  the 
organization    of   the   whole   was  in  three 

army  corps.  2 

Even  such  numbers  as  these,  however, 

by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  inex- 
haustible energies  and  sleepless  foresight  of 
the  generalissimo.  Realizing,  like  Scharn- 
horst  in  1807,  the  need  of  big  battalions  in 
the  rapid  wastage  of  war,  he  announced  at 
this  juncture  that  fc<  it  is  necessary  to  per- 
fect all  arrangements  "  in  order  to  remedy 
"  the  danger  of  anyone  holding  aloof." 
To  meet  this  contingency  he  conveyed  a 
command,  or  a  request,  to  all  the  Orange 
lodges  that,  in  order  to  release  every  pos- 
sible man  for  service  at  the  front,  it  should 

1  Speech  of  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  Irish  Daily 
Telegraph,  September  25,  1913. 

3  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  January  26,  1914. 
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be  arranged  that  "  the  older  men  "  should 
be  told  off  "  to  guard  their  homes  and 
property,"1  so  that  no  soldier  in  the  prime 
of  life  would  be  excused  duty  in  the  cam- 
paign now  imminent,  should  operations  be 
carried  far  afield  by  this  iron  disciplinarian. 
Thus,  with  the  opening  of  1914,  it  could 
be  authoritatively  stated  that — 

"  during  all  these  months  .  .  .  the  preparations 
of  this  grhn,  determined  community  have  been  steadily 
pushed  ahead.  .  .  .  Night  after  night,  after  days  of 
toil  in  farm  and  shipyard  and  in  weather  which  has 
often  reproduced  the  worst  discomforts  of  a  cam- 
paign, they  have  been  assembling  to  drill  in  every 
parish  of  Protestant  Ulster.  Sections  have  grown 
into  companies,  companies  into  battalions,  battalions 
into  regiments  and  brigades."  2 

Great  efforts  were  also  made,  especially 
during  the  course  of  1913,  to  arm  the  troops 
with  rifles  of  superior  calibre  and  500 
machine  guns.3  When,  towards  the  close 
of  that  year,  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain 
issued  a  Royal  Proclamation  against  the  im- 
portation of  arms  into  Ulster,  his  ro}^ 
brother  of  Ulster,  who  might  well,  under  the 
provisions  of  international  law,  have  con- 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  August  20,  1913. 

2  Times,  January  16,  1914. 

8  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  January  26,  1914. 
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sidered  this  act  as  an  infringement  of  his 
sovereign  rights  and  as  a  casus  belli,  re- 
frained from  anything  but  ridicule.  It  was 
triumphantly  announced  that  Ulster  was 
armed  already.  "  From  the  early  part  of 
the  year  rifles  have  been  going  out  in  con- 
siderable numbers."  From  Birmingham 
alone  "it  is  estimated  that  between 30,000 
and  40,000  rifles  and  20,000  pistols  have 
been  sent  to  Ireland." x  The  supplies 
seemed  to  come  chiefly  from  the  patriotic 
firms  of  Germany  and  Birmingham. 

Nor  were  the  military  levies  and  arma- 
ment confined  to  Ulster  itself.  In  October 
and  November,  1913,  it  was  announced 
that  the  Volunteer  movement  had  spread 
beyond  the  confines  of  that  province.  The 
organization  of  these  extra-Ulster  con- 
tingents was,  for  instance,  described  as 
having  "  extended  to  Dublin,"  and  con- 
sisted in  this  particular  case,  initially,  of 
"a  well-drilled  corps  of  2,000  men."  It 
was  further  intimated  that  "  applications 
continue  to  be  received  in  large  numbers."2 

1  Times,  December  9,  1913. 

2  Times,  November  10,  1913. 
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The  Dublin  Volunteer  Corps  was  "  intended 
as  a  reserve  of  the  Ulster  Volunteers. 
Should  civil  war  break  out  in  Ulster,  the 
leaders  of  the  Dublin  Volunteers  have 
undertaken  to  hold  in  readiness  a  force  of 
at  least  2,000  men  for  service,  whenever 
required  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Ulster  volunteers."  The  whole  Dublin  area 
was  divided  into  districts  and  the  Volun- 
teers were  trained  at  various  centres  in  the 
city  three  nights  a  week  by  retired  non- 
commissioned army  officers.  "  A  musketry 
course  is  also  provided."  Such  was  a 
sample  of  the  careful  organization  insti- 
tuted as  regards  the  extra-Ulster  army  in 
Ireland. 

If  it  is  permissible  somewhat  to  anticipate 
estimates  embracing  the  total  of  the  entire 
forces,  whether  in  Ulster,  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  the  Colonies, 
the  Grand  Army  under  the  supreme  control 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  at  the  opening  of 
1914,  must  have  attained,  if  we  may  base 
our  calculations  on  published  figures,  to 
the  imposing  total  of  250,000  men. 

These   mere   figures,   however,    are   cal- 
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culated  to  conve}^  only  a  very  imperfect 
picture  of  the  military  strength  of  the 
Ulster    Prince. 

Since  no  commander  in  these  days 
can  hope  to  win  a  campaign  without  the 
previous  precaution  of  minute  anticipa- 
tion and  sedulous  reproduction  of  what 
will  happen  on  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  a  camp  of  exercise  or  place  of 
arms  was  announced  for  establishment 
in  Tyrone,  where  manoeuvres  could  be 
rehearsed  on  an  instructive  and  realistic 
scale. 

For  this  purpose  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
placed  his  regal  domain  of  Baronscourt 
at  the  disposal  of  the  New  Model.  Here,  it 
was  announced  at  the  opening  of  October, 
"  within  a  stone' s-throw  of  the  ducal  palace, 
an  armed  camp  has  just  sprung  into  being, 
and  to-morrow  over  300  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers will  begin  a  real  course  of  training  and 
military  practice."  *  To  meet  the  stern 
exigencies  of  war,  horses  and  even  motors 

1  Press  Association  letter,  Daily  News  and  Leader, 
October  4,  1913. 
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were  evicted  from  the  stable  yard ;  the 
stables  and  the  hayloft  were  converted  into 
dormitories  ;  the  spacious  coach-house  was 
transformed  into  a  mess-room ;  while,  "  most 
important  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  many,"  a 
canteen  was  organized  in  the  motor-house, 
where  petrol  and  alcohol  mingled  their  com- 
peting fumes. 

Nor  were  these  sanguinary  preparations 
all  that  occupied  the  forethought  and 
generosity  of  His  Grace. 

"  Out  of  doors  the  beautiful  demesne  will  afford 
a  further  field  of  action.  The  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  will  be  equipped  with  arms, 
and  out  in  the  tented  field  there  is  to  be  revolver 
practice  and  concentrated  fire  on  invisible  objects, 
whilst  methods  of  attack  and  defence  are  to  be 
demonstrated  under  the  guidance  of  military  experts, 
some  of  whom  are  reported  to  be  on  the  active 
service  list." 

No  wonder  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
deigned  to  be  "  quite  delighted  "  with  what 
he  witnessed  that  day  of  "invisible"  and 
other  objects. 1  The  locality  was  placed 
under  "  military  law,"  2  for  it  was  the  avowed 

1  Press  Association  letter,  Daily  News  and  Leader, 
October  4,  1913. 

2  Morning  Post,  October  4,   1913. 
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principle  of  this  clement  Prince  to  "  use 
such  influence  as  I  possess  in  preventing 
sporadic  collisions  and  outbreaks  which 
only  cause  suffering  and  damage  to  those 
who  engage  in  them."1 

A  similar  camp  was  pitched  at  this  date 
in  Crom  Castle  demesne,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Erne,  for  the  Fermanagh  regiment  of  the 
Volunteer  Force.  After  visiting  the  300 
officers  and  company  leaders  of  this  corps, 
and  eulogizing  their  efficiency,  the  com- 
manding officer  solemnly  impressed  upon  all 
ranks  the  imperative  necessity  of  drill  and 
discipline,  and  the  deadly  results  obtainable 
from  the  accurate  use  of  the  rifle.  "  They 
should  never  throw  a  round  of  ammunition 
away,"  he  cautioned  them  ;  and  he  further 
advised  them  to  "  take  advantage  of 
every  hillock  and  slope," 2  when  under 
fire  of  the  u  enemy." 

As  an  adjunct  and  corollary  to  these 
indispensable  regulations,  a  signalling  and 
Despatch  Riders  Corps  of  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers was  established  on  a  war  footing,  and 


1  Letter  to  the  Times,  August  25,  1913. 
8  Times,  November  30,  1913 
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was  announced  to  be  "  over-recruited  "  in 
January,   1914.1 

Their  camp  at  Tynan  Abbey  was  visited 
one  morning  at  four  o'clock — all  monarchs 
rise  early — by  majesty  itself.  Sir  Edward, 
it  was  reported,  "  was  much  interested  in 
the  wireless  signalling.  Communications 
were  established  with  a  steamer  in  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  messages  were  expeditiously 
despatched.  The  carrying  section  gave 
an  exhibition  of  their  ability  by  a  tour  of 
about  150  miles.  Each  rider  was  given 
a  map,  and,  without  previously  knowing 
the  route,  covered  the  distance  in  good 
time."  2  The  unknown  routes  of  Ulster 
were  thus  discovered  by  aid  of  this  ingenious 
device,  and  explored  beforehand  by  hardy 
and  adventurous  pioneers. 

Next,  manoeuvres  were  formulated.  The 
special  idea,  in  military  phrase,  underlying 
the  operations  of  one  particular  day,  was 
that  "  hostilities  had  commenced  between 
the  Ulster  Provisional  Government  and 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Government,"  and  that 

1  Daily  Mail,  January  19,  1914. 

2  Times,  July  29,  1913. 
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"  a  number  of  the  enemy's  force,  estimated 
strength  about  20,000,  were  marching  north, 
with  orders  to  cross  the  Boyne  and  invade 
Ulster."  x  This  was  to  be  reported  upon 
and  measures  concocted  to  overwhelm  the 
treacherous  foe. 

Accordingly,  a  section  of  the  Ulster 
Volunteer  Force,  consisting  of  motor  cyclists, 
engineers  and  mechanics,  carried  out  "an 
exciting  raid."  At  midnight  the  alarm 
was  given,  and  a  quick  turn-out  was  made, 
for  a  cypher  message  of  momentous  im- 
portance had  been  received  from  the  officer 
commanding.  Being  decoded,  it  ran  as 
follows  :  "  The  enemy  are  advancing  and 
contemplate  crossing  the  Boyne  at  Drog- 
heda.  Destroy  the  bridges  and  mine  the 
fords  :  destroy  the  railway  at  Drogheda  and 
seize  the  rolling  stock.  Hold  the  enemy 
until  our  guns  get  into  action." 

In  ihis  urgent  crisis  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lo^^or  was  lost,  by  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  Mr.  Thompson.  The  cyclists  under 
his  supreme  command  took  with  them  a 

1  Cf,  Manchester  Guardian,  July  29,  1913, 
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fast  motor  transport-wagon  with  supplies 
of  petrol,  and  "  substitutes  for  the  explosives 
with  which  it  was  intended  to  blow  up  the 
railway  viaduct  at  Drogheda  and  the 
bridge  at  Oldbridge."  It  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  "  substitutes  "  in  question 
were  of  a  consumable,  rather  than  of  a  com- 
bustible, character,  for  the  way  was  dark 
and  the  roads  inferior,  and  the  march 
lasted  no  less  than  three  hours.  At  length, 
however,  the  railway  viaduct  was  success- 
fully mined  and  figurative  fuses  were  laid, 
so  that  the  enemy  could  not  possibly  make 
their  invasion  good  before  the  main  columns 
of  Ulster  had  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action. 

A  daring  and  memorable  feat  was  now 
accomplished.  On  the  Boyne  obelisk  a 
Union  Jack  was  hoisted  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  card  was  pinned  below 
it  by  a  Forlorn  Hope,  inscribed  with  the 
audacious  words  :  "  Rebel  hands  may  tear 
down  the  flag,  but  they  will  never  tame 
the  lion  hearts  of  Ulster."  On  the  bridges 
bills  were  gummed  up  victoriously  :  "  Cap- 
tured by  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force." 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  column 
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returned  safely  to  camp  at  about  six  in  the 
morning  without  actual  loss  or  serious 
contact  with  the  enemy  under  the  approving 
eye  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  himself,  who  had 
paid  "  a  surprise  visit  "  to  the  encampment 
and  warmly  congratulated  the  exhausted 
troops  on  their  triumphant  foray.  Later 
in  the  same  day  the  potentate  addressed  a 
meeting  at  Ballynahinch,  where,  after  stat- 
ing that  "  this  question  in  our  minds  has 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,"  he  drew  a 
gruesome  picture  of  the  civil  war.  "It  is 
horrible  to  think  of  Ulstermen  firing  on  the 
soldiers,"  but  this  melancholy  duty  would 
be  discharged  "  in  self-defence."  1 

Mingled  with  this  elaborate  and  far- 
seeing  strategy,  no  detail  of  minor  tactics 
or  technical  organization  escaped  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  master  mind.  Everywhere  he 
toured,  inspected,  reviewed  and  recruited 
personally,  even  affixing  medals  on  deserv- 
ing breasts,  and  even  conducting  the  cere- 
mony of  granting  colours  to  his  regiments. 
At  Banbridge  he  told  his  troops  that  next 
time  he  expected  "  that  every  man  would 

1  Times,  July  29,  1913, 
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have  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder."  x  At  Carney 
Hill  he  said :  "  I  like  to  get  nearer  the  enemy. 
I  like  to  see  the  men  are  preparing  for  what 
I  call  the  Great  Day."  2  Next  to  the  living, 
the  prospective  sick  and  wounded  had  to 
be  thought  of.  So  a  nursing  corps  sprang  in- 
to life  under  his  provident  and  humane  care, 
with  regular  stations  for  dressing  wounds, 
small  clearing  hospitals,  and  two  big  emer- 
gency hospitals  in  Belfast,  not  to  men- 
tion "  a  large  ship  for  convalescents."  3 
After  the  sick  and  wounded,  the  dead  must 
be  calculated  beforehand,  and  their  families 
provided  for  on  the  lines  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act.  Therefore,  presto,  a 
guarantee  fund  of  one  million  sterling 
was  opened  and  over-subscribed,  to  which 
£10,000  was  at  once  allotted  from  the  Privy 
Purse,  though  not  necessarily  paid  over 
until  the  "  Great  Day  "  had  brought  its 
crop  of  claims.  Or  else  would  not  "  thou- 
sands of  women,  children,  and  old  men  be 
in  peril  of  their  lives  and  starving  "  on  the 

1  Times,  September  19,  1913. 

a  Manchester  Guardian,  August  4,  1913, 

8  Daily  Mail,  January  19,  1914, 
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issue  of  mobilization  orders  ?  No  doubt 
such  a  contingency  had  to  be  forestalled. 
So  a  manifesto  to  this  effect,  appealing  for 
money  and  for  accommodation,  was  cir- 
culated broadcast  in  England.  Never  had 
the  bitter  fruits  of  war  been  so  diligently 
harvested  before  the  eyes  of  the  English 
people.  Never  had  its  horrors  been  so 
wisely  advertised  and  so  sagely  anticipated 
by  a  patriotic  Press. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  extent  and 
completeness  of  the  organization,  a  problem 
now  presented  itself  for  solution  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  confronted  Charles 
II  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  as  to  who 
should  actually  command  in  the  field.  In 
default  of  royalty  itself,  or  else  in  supple- 
ment, it  would  be  well  to  choose  an  expert 
of  acknowledged  consequence.  No  one 
better  than  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George 
Richardson,  K.C.B.,  could  be  suggested, 
and  accordingly  that  commander  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  G.O.C.U.V.F. 
"  I  am  proud  and  grateful,"  said  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  "  that  we  have  Sir  George 
Richardson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 

c 
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generals  of  the  day,  who  has  taken  over 
the  whole  of  this  matter  and  is  going  to 
make  the  whole  of  our  arrangements."  * 
A  Military  Council  was  accorded  to  the 
newly  installed  commander,  together  with 
a  chief  staff  officer,  and  the  regular  appur- 
tenances of  his  responsible  office. 

To  complete  all,  it  was  announced 
publicly  that  — 

"  A  General  Staff,  or  Advisory  Board,  has  now 
been  appointed  for  the  Volunteer  Force  with  head- 
quarters at  the  old  Town  Hall,  Belfast.  This  staff 
will  be  in  close  and  constant  communication  with 
the  various  units  of  the  Volunteer  Force  in  the 
Province,  and  all  communications  can  be,  if  neces- 
sary, conveyed  through  the  Ulster  Despatch  Riding 
and  Signalling  Corps,  so  that  the  agency  of  the  Post 
Office  can  be  dispensed  with  for  the  dissemination 
of  important  and  private  messages  between  the 
General  Staff,  and  the  various  units  of  the  Force."  2 

Satisfied  with  all  these  "  wonderful  pre- 
parations," Mr.  Walter  Long,  at  the  opening 
of  1914,  could  eulogize  Sir  Edward  Carson 
to  his  face  at  Belfast  on  behalf  of  the 
Unionist  Party  for  "  forming  an  army 
which,    he   believed,    would   prove    in   its 

1  Speech  at  Ballyclare,  Belfast  News  Letter,  September 
22,  1913. 

a  Times,  August  27,   1913. 
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personnel,  in  its  training,  and  in  its  equip- 
ment, to  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  best 
army  that  their  country  could  put  into  the 
field."  *  Sir  Edward,  on  the  strength  of 
these  assurances,  could  thus  hope  to  beat 
the  British  Army  outright!  No  wonder 
that,  on  rising  to  reply,  he  declared  that 
he  "  longed  for  action." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  was  published 
in  the  papers.  For  it  was  a  prime  axiom 
of  the  strategy  of  this  circumspect  monarch 
to  impress,  or  to  deceive,  "  the  foe." 

1  Speech    at    Belfast,    Times,    January    20,    1914. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  OVERSEAS  ARMY. 

Such  is  a  succinct  account,  drawn  from 
verifiable  sources,  of  the  military  dis- 
positions of  the  young  Irish  monarchy 
at  the  opening  of  1914.  But  the  mere 
enumeration  of  them  does  not  in  the  least 
exhaust  the  tale  of  warlike  preparations. 
These  extended  to  England,  and  even,  as  it 
seemed,  bade  fair  to  ramify  to  our  Colonies 
across  the  sea. 

During  the  month,  and  even  the  years, 
of  the  aforesaid  activities,  strange  news 
as  to  the  decay  and  decadence  of  England 
had  been  reaching  Ireland  through  the 
medium  of  the  Post  Office  of  the  British 
King.  Her  chief  industries,  it  seemed, 
were  "  going  "  or  "  gone  "  already,  and  her 
artisans  were  mere  sheep  one  by  one  "  led 

23 
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to  slaughter "  by  foreigners.  According 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  "  a  vast  and  organized 
conspiracy,"  x  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Government,  and  legislation  had  sunk  into 
a  "  revolution  nurtured  in  lies,  promoted 
by  fraud,  and  only  to  be  achieved  by 
violence,"  2  according  to  Mr.  Austen  Cham- 
berlain. Mr  Balfour  had  exposed  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  as  a  ''traitor"  who  had 
struck  a  "  felon  blow  "3at  the  State,  while 
Lord  Se] borne  held  that  the  Constitution 
had  been  destroyed  altogether,  with  the 
acquiescence  of  "you  poor  suicides,"  the 
English  people.  The  Empire  was  known, 
in  club  and  coterie,  to  be  helplessly  drift- 
ing to  the  abyss. 

Here  was  a  providential  opportunity 
indeed.  Napoleon,  in  like  circumstances, 
had  pursued  the  policy  of  dividing  and 
distracting,  and  thus  of  dominating,  a 
harassed   Germany.     Could   not  the  Irish 


1  Lord  Lansdowne,  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall,  Times, 
November  15,  1912. 

2  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Times,  July  27,   1911. 

3  Mr.  Balfour,  speech  at  Haddington,  Times,  October 
9,  1911. 

4  Lord   Selborne,   Morning  Post,   October   27,    1911. 
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ruler  now  swiftly  apply  these  principles 
of  disintegration  and  disturbance  to  the 
realm  of  his  royal  cousin,  King  George  V  ? 

It  was  known  that  the  Expeditionary 
Force  available  across  the  water  was 
150,000  men.  In  mere  numbers  this  army 
was  small  indeed,  compared  with  that  at 
the  disposal  of  Ulster.  Yet,  though  so 
inferior  in  numbers,  it  might  contain  or 
lock  up  a  portion  of  the  Belfast  army  in 
observation  of  its  movements,  should  a 
descent  be  threatened  on  the  Irish  coast. 
If  disaffection  and  disloyalty  could  spread 
in  the  English  ranks,  would  not  much  be 
gained  in  the  event  of  war  ? 

Sir  Edward  Carson  at  this  crisis  enter- 
tained  extensive  communications  from 
members  of  the  British  Army,  and  even 
avowed  them  to  the  world.  The  apparent 
purport  of  these  communications  was  that, 
should  politics  not  go  the  Ulster  way  of 
thinking,  British  officers  should  be  free  from 
their  military  obligations,  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  serving  under 
his  banner  in  the  field.  "  A  day  never 
passed,"    said    Sir    Edward    Carson,    "on 
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which  he  did  not  get,  at  a  really  low  average, 
half  a  dozen  letters  from  British  officers 
asking  to  be  enrolled.  The  other  day — 
he  knew  of  it  himself — an  officer  in  the 
army  was  ordered  to  send  in  his  papers, 
and  resign  because  he  had  joined."  It 
appeared  that  he  was  given  a  fortnight  in 
which  to  do  it,  but  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
the  authorities  did  not  turn  him  out,  but 
ordered  him  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  ' '  They 
did  that  because  they  knew  that  if  they 
once  commenced  to  order  resignations  for 
the  same  cause  there  would  be  no  ending." 

"  The  Army,"  Sir  Edward  explicitly 
added,  "  was  with  their  party."  x  Else- 
where, he  stated  his  conviction  that  action 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  in 
any  coming  campaign  against  him  "  will, 
I  believe,  smash  the  Army  into  pieces, 
because  it  will  divide  the  Army."  2 

Nevertheless,  so  sage  and  so  provident  a 
leader  could  not  easily  rest  satisfied.  Dis- 
affection might  vanish  somehow  at  a  crisis, 
and  British  soldiers  might  shoot,  after  all. 

1  Speech   at   Craigavon,    Times,   July    14,    1913. 
9  Speech  at  Ballymena,  Morning  Post,  July  19.  1913. 
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Some  of  his  friends  had  an  idea.  Could 
not  an  army,  pledged  to  his  eventual 
assistance,  be  raised  in  Great  Britain  itself, 
under  the  eyes  of  the  British  Government  ? 
Might  not  that  paralyse  the  British  Army 
on  the  very  soil  of  England,  or,  at  any  rate, 
if  the  newly  raised  battalions  could  be 
transported  across  the  Channel,  it  might 
ensure  success  for  Ulster. 

One  of  the  earliest  hints  of  this  adven- 
turous programme  was  given  in  May, 
1912,  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  the  noble  chairman  of 
a  British  railway.  "  I  am  a  member  of  a 
family  brought  up  in  Ulster,  but  no  longer 
resident  there,"  he  said.  "  I  have  three 
brothers,  all  of  whom  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  members  of  this  House."  He  and 
his  brethren  were  prepared  to  embark  for 
Ulster  when  the  hour  struck  for  them  to 
go.  "I  say  more.  I  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  member  for  Liverpool  for  eight 
years.  I  have  merely  to  go  to  the  quay  of 
Liverpool  and  ask  for  volunteers,  and  they 
will  come  to  me,  not  in  hundreds,  but  in 
thousands,  to  go  to  the  succour  of  their 
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brethren  in  Ulster.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  this.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
boasting.     I  hate  it."  x 

Such  plain  speaking  as  this  did  not, 
however,  materialize  until  the  early  summer 
of  1913.  At  that  date  it  was  formally 
announced   in   the   Press   that — 

"  the  British  League  for  the  support  of  Ulster  and 
the  Union  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  will 
reinforce  the  Ulstermen  in  their  armed  resistance  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Government.  The  League  has 
already  upwards  of  one  hundred  agents  in  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive 
the  names  of  all  who  will  give  their  active  support 
to  the  cause."  2 

Lord  Willoughby  De  Broke  was  the 
chairman. 

Next  month,  in  July,  1913,  the  Chairman 
provided  detailed  information  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  to  the  progress  of  this  campaign. 
Since  "  a  trial  of  physical  force  "  seemed 
near,  "  some  of  my  friends  and  I,  among 
whom  I  am  proud  to  number  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and   several  members  of  Parlia- 

1  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  House  of  Commons,  Mav 
1,  1912. 

3  Morning  Post,  June  12,  1913. 
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ment,  have  instituted  a  league  called  the 
British  League  for  the  defence  of  Ulster  and 
the  Union."  Its  head-quarters  were  in 
Ryder  Street,  "  curiously  enough  next  door 
to  a  gunmaker's  shop. ' '  If  Lord  Crewe  were 
to  come  round,  "  I  will  tell  him  what  we 
are  doing.  ...  I  shall  not  tell  him  how 
many  men  I  have  on  my  side.  ...  I  think 
noble  Lords  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite 
would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  the 
amount  of  influential  support  this  move- 
ment is  receiving  from  all  classes  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales."  1 

A  further  communication  was  made 
in  August.  The  League  had  been ' '  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  enrolling 
all  those  who  are  prepared  to  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  Ulstermen. "  "  The  League 
is  daily  increasing  in  strength,  and  now 
has  agents  in  nearly  every  constituency  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales."  2 

By  September,  1913,  the  labours  of  the 


1  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Lords,  Monday, 
July  14,   1913,  pp.  924-5. 

3  Daily  Mail,  August  13,  1913, 
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League  in  question  had  succeeded  in  raising 
a  considerable  force.  At  that  date  its  chair- 
man could  state  at  Liverpool  that  "  in 
Liverpool  the  League  had  a  larger  number 
of  volunteers  signed  on  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  Kingdom,  "  and  that,  unless  the 
British  Government  yielded  to  their  political 
wishes,  "  it  will  be  civil  war,  and  it  will 
be  civil  war  to  the  knife."  *  It  was  simul- 
taneously announced  that  the  League 
agents  "  had  secured  over  five  thousand 
volunteers  for  Ulster,  Liverpool  heading 
the  list  in  numbers."  2 

Nor,  as  the  later  months  of  1913  passed, 
did  these  warlike  preparations  show  any 
signs  of  slackening  or  abatement.  On  the 
contrary,  the  numbers  of  the  force  grew 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  attain  to  over 
10,000  men  in  November,  while  numbers 
more  were  "  enlisting  daily."  3  In  Decem- 
ber it  was  stated  that,  what  with  new 
battalions  from  Romford  and  East  Ham, 
the  force  would  presently  attain  the  great 


1  Morning  Post,  September  28,  1913. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Times,  November  28,  1913, 
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total  of  20,000  men.1  Towards  the  close 
of  that  month  Colonel  Hickman,  M.R  for 
Wolverhampton,  told  his  constituents,  with 
reference  to  Ulster,  that — 

"  You  may  be  quite  certain  that  these  men  are  not 
going  to  fight  with  dummy  muskets.  They  are  going 
to  use  modern  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  they  are 
being  taught  to  shoot.  I  know,  because  I  buy  the 
rifles  myself.  I  won't  tell  you  where  I  get  them 
from,  but  you  can  take  it  from  me  that  they  are  the 
best,  and  if  the  men  will  only  hold  them  straight, 
there  won't  be  many  Nationalists  to  stand  up  against 
them."  2 

A  circular  was  published,  marked  "  strictly 
confidential,"  and  adorned  with  the  red 
crest  of  the  British  League,  sporting  a 
royal  crown  together  with  the  rose,  thistle 
and  shamrock.  This  document  detailed 
the  methods  of  recruiting  and  the  induce- 
ments held  out.  The  men  were  to  be 
"  suitable,"  and  were  "  expected  to  defray 
the  cost  of  their  journey  to  Ulster  and 
back ;  while  there,  everything  will  be 
found."  Evidently,  ample  funds  were 
available,  and  in  any  case,  of  course,  the 
troops  could  be  billeted  on  the  conquered 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  December  11,  1913. 

2  Daily  News,  November  27,  1913, 
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territory.  It  was  intimated  that  "  a  know- 
ledge of  drill  is  desirable,"  and  that  u  those 
enrolled  must  sign  a  form  of  attestation," 
presumably  of  allegiance  to  the  sovereign. 
Subjoined  was  a  less  popular  provision 
that  those  enrolled  "  must  submit  them- 
selves to  a  number  of  drills."  The  circular 
concluded  by  saying  that  "  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  establish  a  Branch  in  your 
town  at  once,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  kindly  supply  me  with  one 
or  two  names  of  persons  I  could  call  on 
personally.  Kindly  treat  this  matter  as 
strictly  confidential."  x 

It  was  understood  that  the  place  of 
embarkation  for  this  considerable  rein- 
forcement was  Liverpool.  A  Privy  Coun- 
cillor stated  in  Ireland  that  when  the 
"  unhappy  moment "  for  war  arrived, 
"  from  that  moment  we  hold  ourselves 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  this  Govern- 
ment. From  that  moment  we  on  our  part 
will  say  to  our  fellows  in  England — '  To 
your  tents,  0  Israel.'  From  that  moment 
we  shall  stand  side  by  side  with  you,  refusing 

1  Circular  published  in  Daily  Mailx  December  2,  1913, 
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to  recognize  any  law."  .  .  .  "  That  is  the 
message  which  I  bring  you  from  England 
and  which  I  bring  you  from  Liverpool  .  .  . 
the  time  has  arrived  for  action  on  your 
part  and  on  ours."  x 

It  would  appear  that  these  activities 
enjoyed  success  even  in  exalted  quarters. 
We  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
secret  promises  and  pledges  were  now 
being  given  by  some  of  our  leading  generals 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  movement  having 
already  reached  the  highest  commands. 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  now  "  daily 
getting  promises  from  those  who  have 
served  their  country  as  commanding  offi- 
cers," but  in  addition  to  this,  and  of  wider 
import,  "  I  tell  the  Government  more  than 
that,  I  tell  them  that  we  have  pledges  and 
promises  from  some  of  the  greatest  generals 
in  the  army  "  2  to  embark,  if  necessary, 
for  this  campaign. 

It  was  next  suggested  in  one  quarter  to 
go  a  step  beyond  even  all  this.     This  last 

1  Rt.  Hon.  F.  E.  Smith,  speech  at  Ballyclare,  Belfast 
News  Letter,  September  22,  1913. 

2  Speech  at  Antrim,  Belfast  News  Letter,  September  22, 
1913, 
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idea  was  to  deal  with  the  Territorial  Army, 
and  thus,  presumably,  to  embarrass  and 
invalidate  in  the  coming  crisis  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  British  State.  The 
plan  in  question  was  that  those  Lords- 
Lieutenant  who  were  members  of  the 
Unionist  party  should  resign  their  position 
as  heads  of  the  County  Territorial  Associ- 
ations. Thereby,  chaos  and  confusion  would 
surely  be  set  afoot  in  the  machinery  of  the 
forces  under  their  superintendence  and 
administrative  control.  Further  than  this, 
it  was  patriotically  urged  that  "  ever}' 
Unionist  ought  to  prepare  to  leave  the 
Territorials."  x  This  would  mean,  most 
probably,  that  the  country  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fear  of  invasion  in  the  absence 
of  its  proper  defenders  and  denuded  of  a 
considerable  part  of  these  regiments. 

Lastly,  as  the  consummation  of  this 
plan,  it  was  represented  that  "  the  whole 
of  Unionist  influence  throughout  the  country 
ought  to  be  used  to  prevent  recruits  from 
joining,  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
threat  of  coercing  Ulster."  2     That  is   to 

1  Observer,  November  30,  1913.  2  Ibid. 
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say,  the  whole  power  of  the  Conservative 
party  should  be  employed  in  that  case  to 
divert  men  from  enlisting  in  the  Territorial 
Force.  By  these  expedients  the  head- 
quarters organization  of  the  Territorial  Force 
would  be  wrecked  efficiently,  the  enlist- 
ment of  new  recruits  would  be  successfully 
thwarted,  and  finally,  all  existing  members 
of  the  force  who  were  also  Conservative 
voters  would  withdraw  from  the  ranks. 
King  GeGrge  would  be  helpless  against 
King  Carson. 

The  most  careful  and  optimistic  calcu- 
lation as  to  the  strength  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  vis-a-vis  the  Government  in  the 
coming  struggle  was  that  put  forward 
somewhat  later  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
January,  1914.  He  pointed  out  that, 
as  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  would  not 
avail  for  the  purpose,  the  Government 
evidently  meant  to  rely  on  the  army.      But 

"  the  greater  part  was  always  away,  the  men  on 
foreign  service,  while  the  recruits  were  at  home  .  .  . 
it  was  quite  easy  to  calculate  that  the  final  figures 
of  the  strength  of  the  army  would  be  less  than  100,000 
in  May,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be  boys, 
far  too  young  for  the  ghastly  work  which  must  go 
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on  in  Ulster  before  the  Prime  Minister  had  seen  this 
thing  through.  They  could  not  send  the  whole 
British  Army  into  Ireland.  They  would  have  to 
keep  above  half  of  it  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
even  the  force  in  Ireland  would  not  all  be  in  Ulster, 
but  a  big  part  of  it  would  be  elsewhere.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  a  force  of  more  than  15,000 
for  Ulster."  "  It  was  surely  common  sense  to 
imagine  that  Ulster,  with  90,000  men  and  many  more 
in  reserve,  was  not  going  to  confine  her  resistance 
to  riots  in  Belfast.  It  would  be  a  campaign  between 
large  disciplined  bodies  in  the  field.  It  would  be  a 
campaign  of  Civil  War."  * 

Not  to  confine  our  view  even  to  these 
islands,  hopes  appeared  to  be  entertained, 
not  without  warrant,  that  military  assist- 
ance could  be  procured  from  the  Colonies 
or  the  United  States.  At  the  usual  Twelfth 
of  July  celebrations,  organized  by  the 
Grand  Orange  Lodge  in  Belfast,  delegates 
from  Canada,  New  Zealand,  New  South 
Wales,  and  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  had  been  present.2  Possibly  as  a 
first-fruits  of  their  interest,  news  was 
received  with' 'great  satisfaction"  early 
in  October  at  Belfast  to  the  effect  that  the 
Winnipeg  Orangemen  "  had  offered  Sir 
Edward  Carson  "  a  regiment  of  five  hundred 

1  Bedfordshire  Times  and  Independent,  January  16, 1914. 
1  Times,  July  14,  1913. 
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drilled  men  "to  fight  for  Ulster."1  A 
little  later  the  public  was  authoritatively 
acquainted  from  the  United  States  that, 
should  "  trouble  arise,  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  army  of  Ulster  will  get  recruits  and 
financial  support  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  2  About  the  same  date  an  or- 
ganization for  this  purpose  had  already  been 
set  on  foot  in  Canada  and  had  extended 
into  the  Far  West.3 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  establish, 
on  the  authority  of  those  best  qualified  to 
speak  and  know,  a  simple  proposition. 
At  the  opening  of  1914  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  his  friends  were  raising  large  military 
contingents  on  both  sides  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  were  preparing  for  Civil  War. 

1  Morning  Post,  October  4,  1913. 

2  Times,  October  6,  1913. 

8  Times,  October  30,  1913. 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Turn  we  now  from  military  to  civil  affairs. 

As  recorded  on  a  previous  page,  it  was 
on  August  27, 1913,  that  Sir  Edward  Carson 
announced  the  final  organization  of  his 
military  system.  Yet  it  was  only  on 
September  24  following  that  he  proclaimed 
the  details  of  his  Civil  Administration. 
Thus,  whereas  Bonaparte  took  three  and 
a  half  years  of  strenuous  labour  from  the 
date  of  Marengo  for  the  ordination  of  his 
Civil  Code  in  1804,  the  Hibernian  ruler 
apparently  accomplished  a  similar  task 
in  less  than  a  month. 

Some  explanation  of  this  incredible 
despatch  must  be  sought  and  stated  by 
the  historian ;  for,  otherwise,  future  men 
will  not  believe  it,  and,  sated  with  stories 
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of  Irish  monarchs,  will  exclaim  against 
our  authentic  one  as  fabulous  too. 

This  phenomenon  may  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
Heir  Apparent  of  the  young  monarchy, 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith. 

H.R.H.,  it  may  be  sustained  without 
flattery,  was  armed  cap-a-pie  for  his  daz- 
zling position  on  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
whether  regard  he  had  to  his  external  or 
internal  merits  in  bower  or  in  joust. 

Reared  in  the  shades  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  His  Royal  Highness  had  imbibed 
from  the  Alma  Mater  his  mastery  of  Arts, 
and  from  the  Q.O.O.H.  Regiment,  whereof 
he  was  a  centurion,  his  mastery  of  a  pal- 
frey in  the  tented  field.  Nathless,  a  prince 
should,  of  all  things,  be  in  close  and  in- 
timate touch  with  his  people,  and  there- 
fore he  oft-times  undertook  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  widow  and  fatherless,  and 
even,  of  his  princely  mercy,  that  of  male- 
factors. This  latter  labour  had  mightily 
recommended  him  to  the  royal  favour,  for 
the  monarch  himself  was  in  that  business 
too. 
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It  was  the  sagacious  policy  of  the  sove- 
reign to  associate  the  Heir  Apparent  with 
him  in  the  responsibilities  of  State  from 
the  first,  though  it  was  not  till  July 
12,  1912,  apparently,  that  the  latter  was 
given  full  licence  to  appear  "  on  his  own  " 
before  the  multitude.  By  misfeasance  of 
St.  Swithin,  that  day,  "  the  222nd  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  was 
ushered  in  with  the  softest  of  soft  Irish 
mornings,"  according  to  the  Court  circular. 
It  was  wet,  in  fact,  and  the  later  tradition 
of  "  Carson  weather  "  had  not  yet  fully 
established  itself,  as  it  had  done  in  1913. 
Nothing  daunted,  Orangemen  listened  to 
"  an  eloquent  speech,  which  touched, 
happily,  on  the  historic  memories  which 
were  the  occasion  of  the  assemblage."1 

From  an  early  hour  that  morning  the 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  already,  at 
9  o'clock,  "  the  streets  were  full  of  detach- 
ments being  drummed  to  the  rendezvous," 
says  the  best  report.  This  was  appar- 
ently the  work  of  "  dense  crowds  of  women, 
who  were    prepared  to  brave  all  discom- 

1  Times,  July  13,  1912. 
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forts  to  give  fathers,  husbands  and  brothers 
a  fitting  send-off."  No  wonder  that,  as 
a  result  of  this  drastic  domestic  eviction, 
there  was  an  "  amazing  procession  of 
brethren."  *  "  The  more  important  Orange 
officers  "  were  conveyed  in  carriages,  for 
the  mud  was  great.  But  the  men  stepped 
forward  grimly,  "  if  not  as  soldiers,  at 
least  in  the  pride  of  disciplined  allegiance  " 
to  those  dour  figures,  presumably,  who 
had  "  drummed  "  them  forth. 

Each  lodge,  sallying  forth  from  its  par- 
ticular wigwam,  had  its  own  headdress, 
and  the  braves  carried  the  distinctive 
sash  of  their  tribe ;  while  officers  and 
marshalmen  bore  pikes,  "in  accordance 
with  custom."  The  banners  were  legion, 
embroidered  with  rude  allegorical  devices, 
the  most  common  being  that  of  William 
of  Orange  on  a  horse.  These  "  sumptuous 
silken  emblems  "  were  dotted  round  the 
rostrum  on  arrival  at  the  ground,  and 
"  each  lodge  knew  where  to  go  and  plant 
its  banner,"  in  the  mire.  But  the  sapems, 
or  chiefs,  were  prudently  ensconced  in  a 

1  Times,  July  13,  1912. 
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covered  dais,  for,  on  that  day,  "  the  staff 
work  was  perfect." 

Then  began  the  "  great  speech  "  of  the 
Heir  Apparent.  We  are  informed,  how- 
ever, that  "  the  men  of  Ulster  are  curious 
in  their  customs,  for,  although  thousands 
had  tramped  through  rain  and  slush  to  the 
ground,  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
thousands  listened  to  the  speeches."1 
Nevertheless,  now  and  then,  they  punctu- 
ated the  oration  with  "  stolid  acclama- 
tion," when  they  perceived  what  was 
"  really  meant,"  for  the  sentences  were 
skilfully  "  framed  to  pass  the  censorship 
of  law  and  order." 

His  Royal  Highness,  after  a  reference 
to  the  "  immortal  triumph  "  of  King  Wil- 
liam, remarked  that"  as  you  have  stabbed 
no  Sunday-school  child,  .  .  .  (cheers)  .  .  . 
your  claims  upon  the  present  Government 
are  obviously  small."  Ulstermen,  it 
seemed,  were  "  pawns  in  a  game,"  and 
"  cheap  coinage,"  and  would  go  for  com- 
paratively little  in  the  political  market, 
owing  to  "  a  bargain  shameless  in  its  pro- 

1    Times,  July  13,  1912. 
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fligacy"  (no  applause).  Wicked  Liberals 
maliciously  wanted  people  not  to  quarrel, 
and  were  seeking  to  "  eradicate  the  in- 
herited passions  of  so  many  centuries." 
But  the  wise  Orangemen  were  cautioned 
to  make  the  subtle  answer  to  these  cunning 
deceivers,  that  "  you  live  in  this  country 
and  they  do  not." 

Finally,  the  prince  implored  his  hearers 
to  exhibit  "  a  composure  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  example  of  your  fore- 
fathers," and  assured  them  that,  should 
the  dark  hour  of  their  trial  come,  "  you 
will  not  lack  the  active  support  of  thou- 
sands in  England."  "  I  do  not  underrate 
the  gravity  of  this  statement ;  still  less  do 
I  underrate  the  responsibility  which  I 
undertake  in  making  it." 

In  such  brave  wise,  His  Royal  Highness 
minded  the  p's  and  q's,  yet  withal  dotted 
the  i's,  of  the  Caesar. 

One  reason,  then,  has  now  been  furnished 
for  the  apparent  expedition  with  which 
the  Civil  Government  of  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son was  organized.  But,  besides  the 
labours  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  there  must 
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further  be  noted  the  assiduous,  if  veiled, 
industry  of  a  Committee,  or  Commission, 
of  Five. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  this 
Royal  Commission,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Monarchy 
itself. 

The  precise  date  on  which  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  opened  his  reign  for  all  popular 
and  practical  purposes  was  September 
23,  1911.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  that 
day  at  Craigavon  in  Ulster,  he  "  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  the  grave  responsibility 
which  they  had  thrown  upon  him,"  and 
declared  himself  bound  by  a  "  solemn 
compact "  to  carry  to  its  logical  conse- 
quence "  all  that  every  one  of  them  meant 
that  day."  There  was  the  inevitable 
"  grim  determination  to  fight  this  question 
to  the  finish."  "  We  stand  upon  our 
guard,"  he  added, ""  but  do  resolve,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  rather  to  go  out  to  meet 
our  danger  than  to  await  it."  "  They 
must  be  prepared,  should  the  emergency 
unfortunately  occur,"  themselves  to  be 
accountable  for  the  administration  of  those 
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districts  which  they  were  entitled  to  con- 
trol."1 

This  claim  to  have  entered  into  a  "  com- 
pact," miraculously  entitling  to  the  "  con- 
trol "  of  Ulster,  was  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  government,  and  was  a  matter, 
seemingly,  less  of  reasoned  argument  than 
of  royal  prerogative. 

In  order,  however,  to  substantiate  the 
title  and  regularize  this  claim  of  the  budding 
power,  there  was  held,  immediately  after 
the  Craigavon  meeting,  another  meeting 
of  four  hundred  persons. 

A  friendly  account  of  this  Four  Hundred 
describes  their  status  and  explains  how 
far  they  were  duly  qualified  for  the  onerous 
task  devolving  upon  them.  Some  were 
"  elected  by  the  party  in  Ulster  constitu- 
encies"; some  were  "delegates  from  the 
Unionist  Clubs " ;  some  belonged  to  the 
"  Loyal  Orange  order  "  ;  some  were  Irish 
peers  ;  some  were  vaguely  ' '  prominent 
persons  "  ;  while  the  Apprentice  Boys  of 
Derry  also  possessed  representatives  on 
this  singular  and  heterogeneous  corporation. 

1  Speech  at  Craigavon,  Times,  September  25,  1911, 
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The  Four  Hundred  in  question,  meeting 
at  Belfast  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  resolved  that 
"  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  consider 
it  our  imperative  duty  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  Provisional  Government  of 
Ulster."1  Having  discharged  this  opinion, 
the  meeting  resolved  that  "  we  hereby 
appoint  a  Commission,"  the  chief  duty  of 
which  was  "  to  take  immediate  steps,  in 
consultation  with  Sir  Edward  Carson,  to 
frame  and  submit  a  Constitution  for  a 
Provisional  Government  for  Ulster."  It 
was  the  labours  of  this  Commission  of  Five 
which  go  far  to  account  for  the  formula- 
tion of  the  Civil  Government  in  September, 
1913. 

After  this  momentous  resolution  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  Sir  Edward  Carson  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  and  adjured  them 
to  "  take  the  consequence  and  trust  in 
God."  He  believed  with  all  his  heart  that, 
if  necessary,  "  Ulster  would  march  from 
Belfast  to  Cork,  and  take  the  consequences, 
even  if  not  one  of  them  ever  returned." 

1  Times,  September  26,  1911. 
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The  proceedings  concluded  with  the  British 
National  Anthem,  presumably  in  default 
of  a  Provisional  Anthem  not  yet  provided 
by  the  Provisional  Government. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  all  this  that 
the  above-mentioned  "  compact,"  which 
had  unaccountably  conferred  power  on 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  was  now  superseded 
by  this  resolution  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
By  no  means.  For  he  at  once  proceeded 
very  definitely  to  announce  that  none 
other  than  himself  had  "  recommended  " 
this  "  course  "  to  the  Four  Hundred,  and 
that  these  persons  had  "solemnly  adop- 
ted" it  on  his  initiative  "  after  mature 
discussion,  in  which  every  man  understood 
what  it  was  he  was  voting  and  talking 
about." x  This  plainly  indicated  that  he  did 
not  derive  his  authority  from  the  Four 
Hundred,  but  rather  vice  versa,  and  that 
the  "compact"  of  Craigavon  must  hold 
the  field  as  the  basis  of  the  imperial  right. 

Thus  the  monarchy  had  been  born 
impromptu  amid  the  tumult  of  a  public 
meeting  at  Craigavon,  and  was  now  only 

1  Speech  at  Portrush,  Times,  September  27,  1911. 
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being  baptized  and  christened  formally 
under  the  eyes  of  the  mature,  solemn,  and 
godfatherly  Four  Hundred. 

The  purport  and  final  end  of  his  pro- 
posed organization  of  government  was  now 
outlined  anew  by  the  potentate  with  curt 
and  Caesarean  brevity.  They  were  to  be 
"ina  position  themselves  to  take  over  the 
government  of  those  places  which  they 
had  a  right  to  control,"  in  a  word,  Ulster. 
This  was  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  "  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and  the 
prevention  of  bloodshed."  x 

Seneca  once  said  of  Augustus  :  "  Se 
induit  Reipublicae  Caesar."  The  Hibernian 
Caesar  was  clothing  himself  in  a  Constitu- 
tion, too. 


Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT 

The    preceding    chapter    led    us    to    the 
point  at  which  the  drafting  of  the  Ulster 
Constitution    was     definitely     committed 
in  September,  1911,  to  the  hands  of   the 
Five.     This,   it  seems,   had  been  author- 
ized   at    the    instance     of     Sir    Edward 
Carson.     But  from  whom  did  the  latter 
derive  his  title  ?     From  a  mystic  "  com- 
pact. ' '    To  probe  into  the  origin  and  validity 
of  this  compact  is  to  approach,  as  so  often 
in  the  history  of  Constitutions,  the  region 
of    fable    or    myth.     Had  it  flowed  from 
the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  and  Captain 
Craig,  the  Romulus  and  Remus  of  Ulster  ? 
Or  had  it  arisen  from  the  surge  and  tumult 
of  the  Craigavon  public  meeting,  as  did 
godhead  from  the  sea  ?     Delphi  is  dumb. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  only  in  this  compact, 
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it  was  only  in  this  legal  "  fiction,"  as  the 
lawyers  irreverently  term  it,  that  the 
Carsonian  Constitution  had  root. 

Having  thus  watched  the  Five  sallying 
forth  in  September,  1911,  into  their  sub- 
terranean workings,  let  us  observe  what 
happened  at  the  pit's  mouth  in  Ulster 
while  they  were  on  their  shift  in  the  mine. 

By  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances, 
a  curious  constitutional  situation  had 
now  arisen  in  the  Province,  at  the  opening 
of  1912.  While  a  Constitution  was  being 
industriously  planned,  a  ruler  was  seated 
all  the  while  on  high,  resolute  to  exercise 
authority  in  the  interim,  and  determined 
to  show  that  he  was  elevated  above  the 
paltry  constitution-mongers  down  below. 
In  p]ain  terms,  the  time  was  ripe  for 
him  to  exercise  the  memorable  coup  d'etat 
of  January,  1912. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  this  latter 
master-stroke  be  rightly  understood,  it 
must  be  stated  that,  during  the  course  of 
1911,  the  Ulster  Liberal  Association  had 
decided  to  invite  an  eminent  member  of 
the  British  Cabinet  to  address  them.     This 
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meeting  was  eventually  arranged  for  an 
early  date  in  February,  1912,  and  the  lead- 
ing citizen  and  largest  employer  of  labour 
in  Belfast  consented  to  preside  at  it,  sup- 
ported by  a  Belfast  Member  of  Parliament 
and  other  prominent  men.  Inasmuch  as 
the  membership  of  the  Association  was 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  the  meeting 
was  to  be  Protestant  in  a  like  or  similar 
ratio. x 

When  other  alternatives  had  fallen 
through,  and  after  search  for  more  con- 
venient accommodation,  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  so-called  Ulster 
Hall,  a  place  open  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  all  political  parties,  where  many  such 
meetings  of  a  like  political  complexion  to 
this  one  had  been  held  before  in  recent 
times.  The  Hall,  be  it  added,  is  managed 
by  the  Corporation  Committee  of  Belfast, 
and  belongs  to  the  general  body  of  citizens. 
All  was  arranged,  and,  on  January  5,  the 
date  and  place  of  the  meeting  was  duly 
announced  in  the  Press.  2 

1  Letter  of  Hon.  Secretary,  January  22,  1912. 
2  Cf.  Letter  in  Times,  January  20,  1912. 
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Sir  Edward  Carson  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  "  proclaim  "  this  meeting,  that  is 
to  say,  to  veto  it. 

Up  to  that  date  the  power  of  "  proclaim- 
ing "  a  meeting  had  been  the  sole  prerog- 
ative of  the  British  Crown.  For  instance, 
to  cite  a  classic  example,  in  1843  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  Agitator,  resolved  to  hold 
a  large  meeting  at  the  Hill  of  Clontarf, 
about  two  miles  outside  Dublin,  and  famous 
as  the  spot  where  Brian  Boru  is  supposed 
to  have  beaten  the  Danes.  The  subject 
to  be  treated  was  that  of  the  Union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  but,  on  the 
day  before  the  assembly,  the  Government 
issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  it  illegal 
and  warning  all  persons  against  attending  it. 
O'Connell  at  once  submitted,  and  the 
assembly  was  not  held.  Yet  the  Govern- 
ment issued  within  a  week  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Agitator,  instituting 
criminal  proceedings  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring to  excite  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion among  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Government 
and  the  Constitution. 
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To  return  to  Ulster,  at  this  point  every- 
one of  any  insight  had  to  ask  a  question. 
Would  Sir  Edward  Carson  not  only  "  pro- 
claim "  the  meeting,  but  also  would  he, 
acting  on  the  precedent  set  in  the  reign 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, arrest  Lord  Pirrie  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  having  dared 
to  propose  to  speak  openly  and  of  malice 
aforethought  in  Sir  Edward  Carson's  own 
territory,  the  territory  which  he  had  the 
right  to  "  control"  ? 

For  a  season,  all  the  evidence  pointed 
to  the  adoption  of  both  courses.  For 
Sir  Edward  Carson  stated  publicly  that, 
"  after  a  long  series  of  provocations," 
there  had  been  thrown  down  "  a  chal- 
lenge," and  that  all  had  now  culminated 
in  a  deliberate  attempt  "  to  provoke  dis- 
order, or  to  cover  Ulster  with  contempt." 
He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  charged  the 
Minister  "  with  going  over  to  Belfast  de- 
liberately, and  of  malice  aforethought," 
in  order  to  stir  up  "  ill-feeling,"  and  he 
considered  that  "  that,  in  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  is  a  more  criminal  act  than  has 
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ever  been  prosecuted  in  any  criminal 
court."  Accordingly,  he  specifically  gave 
his  sanction  to  a  resolution  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Four  Hundred,  decreeing 
that  steps  had  to  be  taken  "  to  prevent 
it  (the  meeting)  being  held."1  He  had 
thus  "  proclaimed."  Would  he  also  prose- 
cute and  impeach  ?  Surely,  the  Sovereign 
could  not  allow  any  one  to  "  provoke  dis- 
order." That  would  be  to  place  the  lives 
and  properties  of  citizens  in  peril.  That 
would  be  to  abdicate  the  prerogative 
and  duty  of  a  king. 

At  this  critical  point  in  the  history  of 
Ulster  Sir  Edward  Carson  said : 

"  I  am  here  to-night  under  almost  tragic  circum- 
stances, with  the  possibilities  of  grave  and  difficult 
operations  in  Belfast  and  in  Ulster  within  almost 
a  few  days.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  solemnly  and 
honestly  that  we  intend  to  see  this  matter  through. 
The  cost  may  be  great,  the  sufferings  may  be  terrible. 
Can  we  recede  from  it  ?  .  .  ."  2 

To  such  a  question,  thus  framed,  there 
could  only  be  one  answer :  No.  Thus,  if 
the  British  Minister  persisted  in  the  use 
of  the  Ulster  Hall,  the  outbreak  so  long 

1  Ulster  Guardian,  January  27,  1912, 
8  Ibid. 
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contemplated  and  prepared  for  in  Ulster 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.  It  was  one 
of  those  moments  when  diplomacy  must 
give  way  to  facts,  when  bluff  on  our  part 
would  have  been  futile  in  face  of  so  for- 
midable a  War-Lord,  and  when  Bright  and 
Cobden  have  done  their  work  too  well. 
England,  with  the  fleets  of  Germany  on 
the  one  side  and  the  legionaries  of  the  Heir 
Apparent  on  the  other,  gave  way.  So 
the  Ulster  Hall  stood  bare,  empty,  and 
silent ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince, 
apparently  contented  with  his  display  of 
power,  graciously  forebore  to  issue  his 
warrant,  and  turned  him  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  "  grave  and  difficult  opera- 
tions." 

This  brilliant  success  upon  the  part  of 
the  young  Ulster  Government  naturally 
increased  to  a  material  degree  the  prestige  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  brought  definite 
fruits  in  its  train.  Although  we  are  dealing 
in  this  chapter  strictly  with  civil  affairs, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  these 
inevitably  reacted  upon  the  military  pre- 
parations, in  the  sense  that  a  triumph  in 
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the  civil  sphere  would  infallibly  stimulate 
recruiting.  So  it  proved.  Recruiting, 
which  hitherto  had  been  somewhat  languid, 
now  prospered  so  rapidly  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  Easter,  1912,  100,000  men  were 
stated  to  be  enrolled. 

A  fine  prospect  was  now  evolving  before 
the  master,  and,  indeed,  all  that  he  touched 
at  this  period  seemed  to  turn  to  gold. 
He  had  easily  ascended  the  throne  with- 
out title  to  speak  of  :  next,  after  appoint- 
ing the  Five  to  draw  up  a  Constitution, 
he  had  dismissed  them  forthwith  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship  of  state  to  do  their  work 
at  his  leisure  and  their  own  :  further,  he 
had  successfully  "  proclaimed  "  the  Ulster 
Hall  meeting ;  and  lastly,  troops  were 
coming  in  galore.  Nevertheless,  at  this 
genial  and  rapturous  hour,  so  far  from 
losing  his  head  from  excess  of  fortune, 
he  exhibited  an  uncommon  prudence,  and 
made  a  new,  but  highly  judicious,  move. 

This  new  departure  was  what  is  known 
in  history  as  the  Solemn  Covenant.  At 
this  date  every  motive  that  can  prompt  a 
statesman  imperatively  dictated  the  resort 
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to  such  a  plan.  These  causes  of  the  Solemn 
Covenant  must  be  reviewed  concisely,  and 
then  the  text  itself  of  that  memorial  must 
be  inspected  briefly,  but  with  discrimin- 
ation. 

To  begin  with,  it  has  been  shown  in  the 
preceding  pages  that  from  September, 
1911,  two  parallel  processes  went  forward 
in  Ulster.  Side  by  side  with  the  levy  of 
an  army  went  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution. 
There  was,  however,  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  processes  that,  whereas  the 
former  was  public,  the  latter  was  being 
conducted  in  private,  with  little  sanction 
from  the  people  to  whom  eventually  it  was 
to  apply. 

As  time  proceeded,  and,  therefore,  as 
the  hour  drew  on  for  the  establishment 
of  this  Provisional  Government,  the  secrecy 
and,  more  particularly,  the  want  of  sanction 
of  it  might  be  embarrassing.  For  if, 
when  the  hour  struck,  a  Constitution 
hurtled  forth  like  a  bomb  from  the  Olym- 
pus of  Craigavon,  it  might  affright  and 
confound  the  multitude.  But  that  pos- 
sibility would  become  a  certainty  if,  further, 
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the  multitude  realized,  as  they  indubitably 
would,  that  this  aerolite  had  not  even 
been  included  in  their  supplications  to 
heaven.  Hence  the  least  which  the 
Lycurgus  could  do  was  to  attempt,  at  this 
opportune  and  early  hour,  to  rope  in  the 
people. 

Besides  furnishing  the  colour  of  popular 
sanction  in  Ulster  to  the  royal  proceedings, 
the  Solemn  Covenant  would  obviously 
give  breathing  space  to  perfect  the  army, 
an  army  formidable  already  in  numbers, 
but  wanting  as  yet  in  discipline,  in  am- 
munition, in  arms,  in  a  concerted  plan,  in 
a  staff,  and  in  trained  generals.  For 
the  British  Government,  though  possibly 
disturbed  at  his  military  levies,  might  yet 
regard  him  as  it  regarded  Kruger  in  1899, 
that  is,  as  unwilling  to  come  to  the  point 
of  war,  if  it  witnessed  him  in  the  act  of 
diverting  and  marshalling  his  forces  towards 
inkshed  instead  of  bloodshed,  towards 
drawing  a  pen  instead  of  drawing  a  sword. 

Such,  it  would  appear,  were  the  chief 
inner  causes  which  produced,  or  even 
necessitated,    in    September,    1912,     that 
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strange  and  much  misunderstood  instru- 
ment, the  Ulster  Covenant.  Before  dealing 
with  the  actual  text  of  the  document,  let 
us  glance  at  the  preliminary  steps  taken  to 
popularize  this  measure. 

In  order  to  raise  the  popular  enthusiasm 
to  the  proper  boiling  point,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  already  publicly  announced 
in  England  that,  in  relation  to  Ulster,  "  he 
intended,  when  he  went  over  there,  to 
break  every  law  that  was  possible."  x 
After  all,  an  autocrat  may  do  as  he  likes. 
These  transports,  however,  were  now  suffi- 
ciently moderated  for  him  to  hold  a  peace- 
ful meeting  at  Enniskillen,  a  sample  out 
of  many  such,  and  the  first  of  a  series 
intended  to  beat  up  signatories  for  Sep- 
tember 28,  Ulster  Day. 

Fortunately,  the  day  was  fine,  and  there 
was  a  mounted  escort  for  the  Head  of 
the  State,  some  of  them  carrying  lances 
and  others  rosettes.  "  The  hotel  began 
to  fill  with  landlords,  clergymen  and 
ladies,"    while,    outside    these    aristocratic 

1  Speech  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  Times,  June 
25.  1912, 
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precincts,  sauntered  bearded  Protestant 
peasants,  of  extraordinary  age,  if  they  had, 
as  was  stated,  "  always  remained  faithful 
to  the  memory  of  King  William."  x 

This  audience  was  addressed  by  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  who  already,  in  August,  had 
written  to  announce  that  "  the  Ulstermen 
mean  to  resist :  British  Unionists  mean 
to  support  them."  2  But  he  was  "  not 
too  well  appreciated  by  his  audience,"  and 
his  "  philosophical  "  speech  was  "  for  the 
present  rather  above  the  head  of  the  average 
Ulsterman,"  who  could  not  have  enjoyed 
the  unpalatable  doctrine  that  the  way  to 
abate  the  existing  religious  animus  was 
"  to  merge  those  religious  parties  in  the 
life  of  the  wider  community."  The  audi- 
ence much  preferred  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who  spoke  with  the  zeal  derived  from  the 
fact  that  Enniskillen  was,  in  his  own 
phrase,  "  one  of  the  outposts,  nearer  to  the 
zone  of  danger,  and  among  their  enemies.' 

Or  again,  at  Portadown,  Sir  Edward 
Carson,    who    had    so    long     enjoyed    the 

1  Times,  September  19,  1912. 

2  Times.  August  19,   1912. 
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substance,  now  realized  at  last  the  glories, 
of  authority.  In  this  town,  so  noted 
for  its  "  traditional  grim  determination," 
he  was  received  with  full  military  ceremony 
and  amid  the  din  of  "  exploding  detonators." 
There  was  a  bugle  call,  a  barrack  square, 
and  an  escort,  who,  "  provided  with  dummy 
rifles,  presented  arms."  As  the  monarch 
inspected  them,  the  men  stood  at  attention, 
and  the  Union  Jack  was  "  dipped."  Next 
appeared  from  the  back  of  the  stage  "  two 
pieces  of  ordnance,  the  guns  being  made  of 
wood  painted  a  steel-grey  colour,"  accom- 
panied by  an  ambulance  van  and  nurses. 
Nothing  could  mitigate  "  the  intense  grey 
earnestness  of  the  marching  men,"  1  and 
the  Heir  Apparent,  the  only  cheerful  figure 
in  this  grisly  scene,  exclaimed  that  the 
"  battle  was  won  already,"  by  this  formid- 
able display  of  accoutrements. 

Prior  to  the  critical  moment  of  the  actual 
publication  of  the  terms  of  the  Covenant, 
it  was  the  office  of  H.R.H.  to  herald  the 
revelation  and  to  announce  the  apocalypse 
of  Ulster. 

1  Times,  September  26,  1912, 
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"  Let  there  be  no  mistake  either  about  what  we 
shall  urge  the  people  to  do,  or  about  what  the  people 
there  are  going  to  do  .  .  .  all  religious  and  political 
creeds  are  entering  into  a  League  and  Covenant, 
the  like  of  winch,  for  solemnity  ancVfor  binding  force, 
has  not  been  witnessed  in  English  history  since  the 
first  solemn  League  and  Covenant."  x 

Thus  on  many  sides  and  by  divers  authori- 
ties the  Solemn  Covenant  was  represented 
as  an  explicit,  binding  document,  awful 
and  religious  in  its  sanctity.  On  a  moder- 
ately close  inspection  it  will  be  found  to 
be  considerably  otherwise. 

On  the  eve  of  the  announcement,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  a  friendly  eulogist  that,  at 
such  a  crisis,  Ulstermen  have  a  great 
advantage.  For  "  the  Southerner  has  a 
dread  of  making  himself  seem  ridiculous 
which  the  Northerner  does  not  share.  The 
Northerner's  lack  of  this  feeling  gives  him 
the  advantage  in  a  crisis  like  the  present."  2 

As  the  hour  drew  near,  a  calculation 
was  issued  that  "  half  a  million  male  per- 
sons will  attest  this  Solemn  League."  3 
Eventually  218,000  Ulstermen  did   so. 

It  was  on  September  19,  1912,  that  the 

1  Speech  at  Whitby,  September  17,  1912. 

2  Times,  September  9,  1912. 

3  Morning  Post,  September  25,  1912. 
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text  of  the  Solemn  Covenant  was  personally 
communicated  to  "  a  large  body  of  journal- 
ists "  by  royalty  in  mufti,  "  bareheaded 
and  smoking  a  cigarette,"  even  before  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Four  Hundred.1 
A  hint  to  the  Four  Hundred  to  learn  their 
place  between  their  master  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  now  articulate  people  on  the  other. 

The  really  vital  words  of  the  Covenant 
were  that  the  signatories  pledged  them- 
selves, in  reliance  on  God  and  in  virtue  of 
their  consciences,  to  stand  by  one  another 
"  in  using  all  means  which  may  be  found 
necessary  to  defeat  the  present  conspiracy." 
Conspiracy,  in  the  modern  Ulster  language, 
means  a  Liberal  Government. 

There  was  infinite  significance  in  these 
words.  Drawn  by  skilful  hands,  it  im- 
posed only  a  limited  liability,  after  all,  on 
those  who  signed  it.  If,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  by  the  aid  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  could  secure  office,  and  then  carried, 
let  us  say.  "  federalism,"  supposed  by 
many  to  be  another  name  for  Home  Rule, 
then  the   Covenant  would  not  bind  any 

1  Times,  September  20,  1912. 
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longer,  for  "  the  present  conspiracy  "  would 
be  gone.  And  indeed,  in  announcing  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant,  "  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Unionist  Parliamentary  Party,  further 
stated  that  the  draft  of  the  Covenant 
had  been  approved  by  the  Party  at  their 
meeting  "  1  already,  so  that  at  any  rate  it 
is  certain  that  this  document  had  been 
pondered  over  by  other  than  Ulstermen 
on  the  spot. 

Or  again,  what  of  those  words  as  to 
"  using  all  means  which  may  be  found 
necessary  ?  "  This  was  good  drafting,  too. 
Here  was  another  emergency  exit  entirely 
available  in  a  time  of  trouble.  For,  if 
any  one  should  find  the  means  not  neces- 
sary, then  the  Covenant  would  bind  him 
or  her  no  more.  Thus  "  we  wily  old  flies," 
as  Sir  Edward  termed  himself  and  his 
colleagues,2  had  obviously  justified  their 
existence,  and  might  have  been  wily  old 
lawyers  from  Chancery  Lane  ! 

Much  ecclesiastical  garniture  there  was 

1  Times,  September  20,  1912. 

2  Speech  at  Kilkeel,  September  17,  1913, 
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as  to  "  the  source  and  generation  of  our 
race  having  been  forgotten,"  and  as  to  the 
unalluring  prospect  of  being  delivered 
"  bound  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies." 
The  draftsmen  "  reverently  "  believed  that 
"  as  in  times  past  it  was  given  our  fathers 
to  save  themselves  from  a  like  calamity,  so 
now  it  may  be  ordered  that  our  deliverance 
shall  be  by  our  own  hands."  They  prom- 
ised to  put  aside  "  any  selfish  or  private 
interest,  our  substance  or  our  lives,"  in  the 
resolve  to  "  make  good  the  said  Solemn 
Covenant." 

But  this  is  not  all  to  be  said  of  the  Solemn 
Covenant.  Its  ]  earned  commentators  have 
uniformly  failed  to  lay  sufficient  stress 
upon  the  preamble  to  that  document. 
Yet,  wrapped  in  a  thick  vesture  of  verbiage, 
are  these  words  :  "  we,  loyalists  of  Ulster, 
ratify  and  confirm  the  steps  so  far  taken 
by  the  Special  Commission  this  day  sub- 
mitted and  explained  to  us,  and  we  re- 
appoint the  Commission  to  carry  on  its  work 
on  our  behalf  as  in  the  past."  This  refers 
to  the  labours  of  the  Five,  now  half-way 
through,  and  the  self-styled  "  we,  loyalists 
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of  Ulster,"  are  the  Four  Hundred,  who 
now  somewhat  boldly  claim  to  be  "  re- 
presenting all  parts  of  Ulster,"  and  to  be 
"  duly  elected  "  thereby. 

By  slipping  in  the  words  "  representing 
all  parts  of  Ulster,"  a  thing  is  done,  a 
need  is  met ;  and,  to  make  all  doubly 
watertight,  the  Four  Hundred  are  now 
:c  duly  elected  "  also  !  Thus,  by  a  retro- 
spective miracle,  the  paternity  of  the  un- 
born Constitution  is  regularized  ahead. 
For  there  has  been,  it  seems,  an  election 
representative  of  all  parts  of  Ulster,  and 
the  elected  ratify  the  work  of  the  Five  up 
till  now.  Also,  as  no  one  knows  how  much 
work  the  Five  have  done  already,  this 
ratification  can  cover  the  future,  as  well  as 
the  past,  of  their  legislative  exertions. 
Thus,  magically,  and  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
a  Constitution  will  be  born  in  the  wedlock 
of  freedom. 

But  the  hour  had  struck  to  sign  the 
Solemn  Covenant.  First,  there  was  "  the 
official  religious  service  in  the  Ulster  Hall,"  l 
for  a  Provisional  State  Church  was  now 

1  Times,  September  30,  1912. 
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established  and  special  services  were  set 
apart  under  the  authority  of  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith.  To  mark  the  political  nature 
of  the  new  religion,  there  was  an  aisle  or 
platform  reserved  for  Conservative  M.P.'s, 
and  there  was  "  some  cheering "  on  the 
arrival  of  that  too  popular  worshipper, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  though  this  was 
speedily  "reproved"  by  the  vergers,  and 
the  proceedings  were  "  full  of  solemnity." 

After  the  service,  Sir  Edward  marched 
bareheaded  to  the  place  of  signature,  stalk- 
ing forth  before  the  specially  selected 
banner,  a  yellow  one  with  a  red  star  in  the 
centre,  and  at  one  of  the  top  corners  the 
cross  of  St.  George.  For  the  Union  Jack 
had  been  relegated  to  the  less  honourable 
function  of  serving  as  a  table-cloth  :  "  the 
table  on  which  the  paper  lay  was  covered 
with  the  Union  Jack."  1 

Electric  lamps  of  39,000  candle  power 
illuminated  the  forefront  of  the  stage,  while 
yet  other  lamps  emitted  a  bluish  light  from 
the  wings.  "  All  this  illumination  was 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  army  of  photographers 

Times,  (September  30,  1912. 
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and  kinematograph  operators."  x  Another 
army  ! 

Next  day  His  Majesty  left  for  a  tour  in 
the  neighbouring  realm  of  England.  On 
landing  he  addressed  some  of  his  subjects 
who  had  emigrated  to  Liverpool,  and  closed 
these  memorable  proceedings  with  the 
allocution  :  "if  there  is  a  row,  I'd  like  to 
be  in  it  with  the  Belfast  men,  and  I'd  like 
to  have  you  with  them,  and  I  will."  2 

1  Morning  Post,  September  30,  1912. 

2  Times,  October  1,  1912. 
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CHAPTER    V 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  PROGRESS 

The  signature  of  the  Solemn  Covenant 
marked  a  new  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson.  Hitherto  his  r  authority 
had  stood  upon  somewhat  shaky  ground  : 
henceforth  it  could  appear  to  be  founded 
upon  some  sort  of  vague  plebiscitary 
right.  Up  till  now  his  sceptre  had  been 
fashioned  out  of  no  known  substance, 
and  according  to  no  recognizable  design  : 
henceforth  it  could  be  supposed  that  it 
was  at  least  of  the  traditional  blackthorn, 
a  fighting  shillelagh,  cut  and  shaped  in 
some  measure  by  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Correspondingly,  the  Five  who  were 
constructing  the  Constitution  had  obviously 
become  less  necessary  to  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
now  that  the   multitude  had  signed  the 
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Covenant,  thus  hypothetically  affirming, 
in  some  roundabout  or  arguable  way, 
their  submission  and  his  ascendancy.  For 
he  who  thus  directly  clasped  the  people  to 
his  bosom,  clearly  wanted  no  intermediary, 
of  the  nature  of  a  Constitution,  in  that 
embrace. 

This  new  position  was  at  once  empha- 
sized and  reflected  in  his  utterances. 
"  Hands  off "  was  at  once  his  motto  of 
action  :  he  did  not  intend,  he  declared,  to 
submit  to  a  "  subordinate  position."  It 
was  now  his  cue  to  bind  the  signatories  at 
once  and  irrefragably  to  the  supposed 
deed  which  they  had  perpetrated,  and  to 
instigate  them  to  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  its  constructive  pledges.  His  theme 
became  the  solemnity,  the  definiteness,  the 
awful  compelling  nature  of  the  document, 
and  he  failed  not  to  insist  repeatedly  on 
the  irrevocable  and  irreparable  character  of 
that  attestation.  His  best  efforts  were 
directed  to  investing  it  with  an  almost 
religious  halo  of  sanctity,  as  though  it 
were  an  explicit  oath  sworn  at  the  altar  of 
the  immortal  gods,  from  which  none  could 
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retreat  except  under  the  most  dreadful 
pains  and  penalties.  With  art  he  ex- 
plained how  "  the  Covenant  was  laughed 
at  and  jeered  at,"  and  how  it  was  denom- 
inated a  "  Bogus  Covenant,"  x  thus  irri- 
tating his  followers  into  hostility  against 
such  critics  and  into  an  angrier  conjunction 
with  his  own  designs. 

In  accordance  with  the  novel  situation 
thus  created,  he  could  now  adopt  also  a 
more  authoritative  language.  Taxed  by 
the  English  Attorney-General  with  preach- 
ing anarchy,  he  answered  : — 

"  He  sa3Ts  that  my  doctrines  and  the  course  I  am 
taking  lead  to  anarchy.  Does  he  not  think  I  know 
that  ?  Does  he  think  that,  after  coming  to  my  time 
of  life  and  passing  through  the  various  offices  and 
responsibilities  I  have  accepted,  I  did  this  like  a  baby 
without  knowing  the  consequences  ...  all  this 
chopping  of  logic  is  so  much  nonsense.  We  are 
prepared,  if  we  fail,  to  take  the  consequences.  The 
whole  of  this  matter  is  to  me  one  of  the  gravest 
responsibilities  I  have  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  am  no 
thoughtless  lad,  trying  to  inflame  bigoted  passions. 
I  loathe  them.     I  know  what  I  am  dealing  with." 

Really,  they  should  have  struck  a  medal 
representing    the    St.    George    of     Ulster 

1  Speech  at  Glasgow,  Times,  October  1,  1912. 
a  Speech  at  Glasgow,  Times,  October  2,  1912, 
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transfixing  the  dragon  of  religious  bigotry. 
Or  else,  he  would  put  the  Solemn  Cove- 
nant to  another  use.  He  began  to  represent 
himself  as  a  man  of  destiny  ;  a  being  not 
his  own  master  but  controlled  and  captured 
by  forces  more  potent  than  himself ;  a 
reed  blown  and  swayed  by  the  breath  of 
popular  forces  into  attitudes  not  of  its 
own  volition  ;  a  voice  echoing  willy-nilly 
the  exigencies  of  a  democracy  at  his  back. 

"  My  own  people  in  the  North  of  Ireland  come  up 
to  me  and  say — they  don't  argue  much — '  I  should 
like  to  tell  you,  Sir  Edward,  what  they  were  saying 
about  you  here  after  your  speech  last  night.'  I  asked 
them  what  it  was,  and  they  say, '  Well,  a  good  many 
of  us  think  you  are  going  too  slow.'  Then  sometimes, 
as  I  walk  through  the  streets  of  Belfast,  a  man  will 
come  up  to  me — mind  you,  they  are  a  serious  lot 
of  people — and  without  any  idea  but  extreme  gravity, 
he  will  say,  '  When  are  you  going  to  give  the  word, 
Sir  Edward  ?  '  I  tell  him  to  go  home  and  behave 
himself,  but  I  don't  know  how  long  I  shall  have  the 
power."  * 

All  this  was  a  method  of  political  insurance. 
He  was  beginning  to  represent  himself 
to  be,  not  the  organizer,  but  the  organ,  of 
an  insurgent  public. 

Or  else  again,  on  the  platform  at  Lisburn, 

1  Ulster  Guardian,  December  7,  1912, 
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in  reviewing  the  local  battalion  of  the 
Volunteer  Force,  with  head  uncovered  to 
take  the  salute,  while  the  Union  Jack  was 
carried  humbly  before  him,  he  said :  "I 
find  the  more  uncompromising  I  am  myself, 
the  more  popular  I  become.  I  have  not 
yet  come  across  a  man  to  tell  me,  you  are 
going  too  quickly  :  you  ought  to  go  more 
slowly.  So  far  from  my  urging  men  on, 
it  is  the  men  who  are  urging  me  on."  He 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  "  it  was  Ulster- 
men  who,  when  driven  by  bad  trade  to  leave 
Ulster,  and  go  to  the  United  States,  and 
being  unfairly  treated  there,  drew  up  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  *  Modern 
Ulstermen — the  men  who  were  "  urging 
him  on " — might  well  gather  from  this 
that  they  might  do  likewise. 

Nevertheless,  as  time  proceeded,  and  as 
his  military  and  civil  authority  grew,  it 
became  necessary  for  Sir  Edward  Carson  to 
consolidate  and  justify  his  position  by  the 
promise  of  benefits  to  the  people  and  by 
the  proffer  of  practical  advantages  which 
his  subjects  might  legitimately  expect  to 

1  Times,  July  23,  1913. 
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derive.  In  plain  words,  like  other  practical 
people  in  our  days,  he  needed  a  platform 
and  a  programme.  Otherwise,  the  populace 
could  not  permanently  be  satisfied  with 
gazing  into  the  dark  for  a  Constitution,  nor 
would  it  be  enough  for  them  to  live  by 
drill  alone. 

The  programme  which  Sir  Edward  Carson 
now  outlined  was  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive sort.  He  proposed,  should  he  be 
allowed  to  have  his  way  otherwise,  to  be 
frankly  imperial,  and  to  "  join  hands " 
even  with  the  despised  Government  of 
Britain  in  '"  making  the  British  Empire 
greater."  1  Albeit,  he  added  this  proviso 
as  to  the  Government,  "  if  they  are  true  to 
the  love  they  profess  for  the  British  Em- 
pire," for  of  the  existence  in  such  hearts  of 
this  irreproachable  emotion  one  so  cautious 
and  discreet  as  he  was  could  not  evidently 
be  sure. 

Next,  withdrawing  his  gaze  from  the 
imperial  boundaries  to  Ireland  herself,  he 
definitely  pledged  his  faith  towards  "  pro- 

1  Speech  at  the  Guildhall,  Londonderry,  quoted  by 
the  Ulster  Guardian,  September  28,  1912. 
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moting  the  removal  of  any  grievance  that 
any  man  in  any  corner  of  Ireland  can 
complain  of."  This  was  vast  but  vague, 
and  needed  crystallization  and  analysis, 
else  the  potentate  might  be  accused  of 
treading  in  the  baleful  track  of  those  dema- 
gogues who  promise  so  much  to  the  people, 
such  as  Old- Age  Pensions,  or  Tariff  Re- 
form, or  higher  prices  for  their  foodstuffs, 
yet  never  execute  the  boons  which  they 
wantonly  wave  before  the  dazzled  multitude. 
In  these  circumstances  he  hastened  to 
define  precisely  what  he  intended  to  per- 
form. For  some  years  past  Land  Purchase 
schemes  had  been  operative  in  Ireland, 
whereby  tenants  practically  became  free- 
holders through  the  agency  of  the  State 
and  through  the  assistance  of  public  credit. 
He  proposed  "  to  bring  to  completion 
land  purchase,"  a  salutary  and  popular 
boon.  Next,  all  wise  administrators,  since 
Plato,  have  had  an  eye  primarily  to  the 
proper  education  of  the  children  of  the 
people,  for  do  not  these  constitute  the 
future  ?  Hence  Sir  Edward  now  pro- 
mised, without  mystification  or  circumlo- 
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cution,  that  "  we "  will  "  improve  our 
system  of  education,  particularly  primary 
education."  He  also  was  prepared  "  to 
remove  that  grievance  under  which  our 
teachers  exist."  Thus  his  impartial  care 
comprised  all  classes  indiscriminately,  old 
and  young  alike,  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  together. 

Further  than  all  this,  he  had  evidently, 
in  his  long  career  of  statesmanship,  im- 
bibed that  sage  lesson  so  carefully  impressed 
upon  all  modern  minds  by  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin,  namely,  that  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  national  industries. 
More  sagacious,  however,  than  the  teacher 
in  this  respect,  he  did  not  explicitly  associ- 
ate the  revival  of  agriculture  with  Protec- 
tion, but  only  declared  for  the  "  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  "  by  the  aid  of  "  im- 
perial credit,"  adding  further  an  indication 
that  he  would  "  use  that  credit  for  any  of 
the  purposes  necessary." 

And,  lastly,  the  Hibernian  Daniel  pro- 
pounded the  most  beneficial  of  all  possible 
measures.  There  was,  it  seemed,  a  cer- 
tain  feeling   abroad   of   political   rancour, 
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of  social  unrest,  of  religious  animosity. 
Evil  men,  it  appeared,  had  been  guilty 
of  stirring  up  these  dark  passions  and  of 
fomenting  mutual  hatreds  and  ecclesi- 
astical wraths.  So  mote  it  not  be  !  Certes, 
brethren  should  live  together  in  amity, 
yoked  in  the  bond  of  a  common  Christianity. 
Ergo,  the  fiat  went  forth  from  the  Palatine 
that  "we  will  endeavour  to  promote  a 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  good- 
will, and  of  a  cessation  of  religious  bitter- 
ness." 1 

And  yet,  such  is  the  lamentable  nature  of 
this  hard  world,  in  spite  of  the  support  and 
authority  conveyed  to  the  young  Power 
by  the  Solemn  Covenant,  and  in  spite  of 
the  probable  popularity  of  the  prospect 
of  social  and  economic  reform  thus  occa- 
sionally paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  all  could  not  be  entirely  well  unless 
the  demos  could  be  promised  more.  In 
these  days  no  nation  can  be  bottle-fed  or 
spoon-fed  wholly  :  it  must  be  breast-fed, 
too,    with    freedom.     Hence    it    was    the 

1  Speech  at  the  Guildhall,  Londonderry,  quoted  by 
the  Ulster  Guardian,  September  28,  1912, 
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policy  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  now  and  then 
to  call  up  the  industrious  and  occult 
Five,  those  constitutional  troglodytes,  from 
the  abysses  of  the  vasty  deep,  and  to 
exhibit  them  at  work  on  the  frame  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  By  this  expedient 
the  masses  would  know  that  they  would 
one  day  be  summoned  to  their  due  share  in 
authority  and  would  receive  their  quantum 
in  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  young 
state. 

For  instance,  at  the  close  of  February, 
1913,  there  was  a  solemn  conclave  of  the 
Four  Hundred  at  Belfast.  At  this  assembly 
the  constitutional  note  was  sounded  high. 
"It  is  our  duty,"  ran  the  rescript,  "  to 
prepare  for  any  struggle  that  may  be  before 
us."  "  I  hope  the  Council  will  give  us 
power  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  thought 
necessary  to  emphasize  our  resolution." 
The  dutiful  Council  was  not  backward, 
as  may  be  imagined,  in  this  office.  There 
were  the  usual  references  to  the  excellence 
of  their  own  consciences,  and  to  the  inferi- 
ority of  those  of  other  people,  coupled 
with  the  expression  of  a  determination  to 
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act  as  they  pleased.  But  the  culminating 
point  of  the  assembly  was  embodied  in 
the  significant  words :  "  We  ratify  and 
confirm  the  further  steps  so  far  taken  by 
the  Special  Commission,  and  approve  of 
the  draft  resolutions  and  articles  of  the 
Ulster  Provisional  Government  this  day 
submitted  to  us,  and  appoint  the  members 
of  the  Special  Commission  to  act  as  the 
Executive  thereunder."  1 

Here  was  a  fine  constitutional  apple- 
pie.  A  miscellany  of  four  hundred  beings 
appoint  five  others  to  make  a  Constitution 
for  a  Province.  Nought  is  said  until  the 
business  is  half-way  through,  when  the 
incipient  and  tentative  draft  Constitution 
is  approved  by  the  Four  Hundred,  without 
ever  laying  the  provisions  before  the  world. 
All  that  the  world  knows  is  that  the  five 
persons  in  question  are  created  by  the  four 
hundred  persons  to  be  "  the  Executive 
thereunder,"  that  is,  the  Executive  of  a 
Constitution  which  no  member  of  the  outside 
public  has  seen,  and  which  is  not  only  not 
in  being,  but  is  as  yet  not  even  drafted  as 

1  Times,  February  1,  1913. 
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a  whole,  and  therefore  is  not  capable  of  being 
approved  by  anyone  ! 

It  has  thus  been  seen  that,  during  the 
months  immediately  succeeding  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Solemn  Covenant,  Ulster  was  a 
positive  hive  of  military,  civil,  and  political 
industry.  Steadily,  the  Constitution  was 
being  prepared ;  steadily,  the  troops  were 
drilling  ;  steadily,  the  details  of  civil  reform 
were  being  excogitated  and  settled  into  a 
fixed  system. 

Early  in  May,  1913,  a  strong  flashlight 
was  turned  by  a  friendly  hand  on  these 
elaborate  preparations.1  Foolish  people 
were  rebuked  for  vainly  imagining  that 
"  the  movement  in  Ulster  is  being  con- 
ducted in  a  haphazard  fashion.  Its  lines 
were  laid  down  long  ago  and  they  have  been 
strictly  followed."  It  was  pointed  out, 
too,  that  "  the  Covenant  was  a  mystical 
affirmation.  .  .  .  Ulster  seemed  to  enter 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Deity."  Thus  aided  by  Heaven  itself 
Ulster,  it  was  said  authoritatively,  goes 
forward    "  more    and    more    passionately, 

1  Times,  May  6,  1913. 
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more  and  more  surely,  and  more  and  more 
secretly."  x 

It  was  an  act  of  "  incredible  stupidity  " 
for  the  Government  of  England  not  to  see 
that  "  the  will  of  Ulster  must  prevail." 
Any  compromise  was  denounced  as  wholly 
and  absolutely  impossible,  and  "  quiet 
work  "  was  now  the  pass-word  of  the  young 
rulership.  The  precise  means  by  which 
recruiting  was  being  conducted  was  by 
means  of  Unionist  Clubs.  Early  in  1912, 
at  the  start  of  the  new  era,  they  had 
numbered  about  250  ;  early  in  1913  this 
figure  had  reached  the  total  of  over  330. 
So,  too,  the  numbers  of  volunteers  sprang 
up  vastly.  It  was  stated  to  be  "  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  officials  at  the  Ulster 
headquarters  in  Belfast  have  put  the  name 
of  every  available  man  in  Ulster  upon  their 
books,  and  could  therefore  mobilize  such  a 
force  at  short  notice."  For  in  Ulster, 
apparently,  the  writing  of  a  man's  name  in 
a  book  is  equivalent  to  possessing  him  as 
an  efficient  unit  of  a  trained  army.  So 
far  had  things  now  gone  that  "  the  young 

1  Times,  May  6,   1913. 
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volunteers  throughout  the  province  are, 
for  the  present  at  least,  efficient  allies  of  the 
police.  They  keep  the  wilder  spirits  of 
Protestant  Ulster  in  check.  They  dis- 
courage unnecessary  retaliation.  And,  what- 
ever the  future  may  hold,  their  existence 
assures  one  that  in  no  case  will  mob-law 
be  proclaimed."  1 

At  this  juncture  it  was  deemed  oppor- 
tune to  present  to  the  British  public  a 
most  impressive  account  of  the  "  secret" 
military  preparations  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
It  was  announced  that,  leaving  the  Belfast 
headquarters  out  of  account,  there  was  an 
elaborate  "  system  of  devolution "  now 
established  throughout  the  Province  and 
extended  to  each  Parliamentary  Division, 
Londonderry,  Armagh,  Enniskillen,  and 
Omagh  being  the  "important  centres" 
of  this  complex  ramification. 2 

It  seemed  that  the  principal  Unionist 
Club  in  each  division  constituted  the 
recruiting  centre,  for,  somehow,  party 
politics  discreetly  mingled  with  militancy. 

1  Times,  p.  10,  May  6,   1913. 

2  Times,  May  9,  1913. 
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In  each  club  "  the  leading  spirits "  fre- 
quently ran  up  to  Belfast  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  refreshing  their  intelligence 
at  that  centre  of  light  and  leading,  and 
were  described  as  thus  being  qualified  to 
"  know  more  than  they  are  able  to  tell." 
In  contrast  with  this  obscure  mystery,  the 
offices  were  usually  situated  "  in  bright 
rooms  in  the  main  street,"  for  money 
seemed  no  object ;  and  the  walls  were 
decked  with  political  cartoons,  in  lieu  of 
accoutrements  and  armour,  and  with 
"  advertisements  for  new  apprentices,"  so 
that  business  requirements  could  be  com- 
bined with  the  bloody  work  on  hand. 
The  cupboards,  as  a  rule,  contained  "  im- 
portant documents  relating  to  local  organ- 
ization," and  stood  open  presumably  to  the 
roving  eye  of  the  visitor,  who  could  thus 
realize  and  report  on  the  compromising 
contents. 

In  such  precincts  an  inquiring  soul 
usually  found  an  old  Ulster  soldier,  who 
"  very  probably  works  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  at  Unionist  registration," 
but    apparently    with    scant    acceptance, 
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for  "he  is  chiefly  valued  for  his  military 
experience."  You  are  introduced  to  him 
by  the  secretary  of  the  club,  "  who  is 
probably  the  editor  of  the  local  Unionist 
journal,"  as  may  naturally  be  supposed; 
but  the  veteran  has  not  yet  fully  acquired 
the  agreeable  arts  of  civil  converse,  and 
is  "  a  silent  man  as  a  rule,  fond  of  brood- 
ing on  his  subject,  only  interrupting  the 
conversation  of  others  to  make  a  further 
vow  of  determination  on  Ulster's  behalf." 
Diverted  from  these  unpalatable  interrup- 
tions and  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen 
Parnell,  he  will  respond  with  the  unex- 
pected and  disconcerting  dictum  :  "  Ah  ! 
Parnell  was  a  great  man :  there's  no 
doubt  of  that." 

In  Mid  Tyrone,  for  instance,  there  are 
18  of  such  clubs,  which  together  furnish 
the  volunteer  battalion  of  the  district. 
Each  club  has  an  instructor,  an  ex-soldier, 
probably,  and  a  typical  member  of  this 
official  class,  being  questioned  on  one 
occasion,  narrated  that  feeling  was  very 
bitter,  though  he  admitted,  apparently  with 
reluctance,  that  "  this  feeling  lay  beneath 
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the  surface,"  and  that,  unfortunately, 
"  in  the  co-operative  movement,  farmers 
of  both  religions  still  worked  together  !  " 

Combined  with  this  purely  military  spirit, 
there  was  to  be  noted  on  all  sides  the 
outcrop  of  other  motives  and  the  presence 
of  more  practical  and  businesslike  calcu- 
lations. The  enthusiastic  eulogist  above 
quoted  observes  that  "  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  or  at  least  the  local  leaders, 
have  their  positive  ideals,"  which  ideals 
are  not  far  to  seek.  "  The  occasion  has 
been  used  to  strengthen  the  conservatism 
of  Ulster — I  do  not  use  the  word  in  a  party 
sense.  By  disciplining  the  Ulster  democ- 
racy and  by  teaching  it  to  look  up  to 
them  as  its  natural  leaders,  the  clergy 
and  gentry  are  providing  against  the 
spread  of  Revolutionary  doctrine  and  free 
thought,"  x  as  the  squire  and  parson  are 
wont  to  do  elsewhere.  In  plain  terms, 
some  of  the  fingers  of  the  Red  Hand  of 
Ulster  are  evidently  those  of  the  Con- 
servative Caucus. 

The    famous    "  Enniskillen    Horse "    is 

1  Times,  May  9,  1913. 
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one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  Carsonian 
regiments  which  were  now  recruited  about 
this  date  to  a  war  footing.  It  was  raised 
in  September,  1912,  "  f or  the  immediate 
purpose  of  giving  local  colour "  to  the 
political  demonstration  of  that  month. 
In  1912  the  force  consisted  of  twelve 
troops,  with  thirty  men  in  each,  not  to 
mention  a  mounted  band  of  thirty  musi- 
cians. The  organizer  of  this  regiment  "  has 
a  letter  from  Lord  Roberts  in  his  possession 
which  describes  the  action  of  the  members 
in  forming  a  corps  at  their  own  charges 
as  "  truly  patriotic."  x  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  are  armed  with  rifles  and  bando- 
liers. "  Members  of  the  force  who  are 
heard  to  use  exclamations  such  as  '  No 
Pope ! '  come  under  severe  condemna- 
tion and  risk  expulsion,"  though  no  actual 
instance  of  such  cruel  penalties  for  ecclesi- 
astical fervour  is  on  record  in  the  regi- 
mental archives.  "  Recruits  are  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  prosperous  farmers," 
and  the  Enniskillen  Horse  "  will,  of  course, 
attend  at  any  important  Unionist  demon- 

1  Times,  May  9,  1913. 
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stration  of  a  general  nature "  as  if,  for 
instance,  they  were  the  regular  soldiery 
of  Tariff  Reform. 

No  wonder  that  the  supreme  War  Lord, 
from  the  fullness  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  progress  of  his  military  power,  could 
write,  early  in  1913,  that,  "  For  myself, 
I  should  welcome  the  day  when  we  could 
come  to  close  quarters."  x 

In  all  this  ointment,  however,  there  was 
one  inevitable  and  ever-present  fly.  This 
fly  was  hard  cash — cash  for  the  hiring  of 
halls — cash  for  guns  and  ammunition — 
cash  for  trips  to  Belfast,  or  even  to  London, 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  spirits  afore- 
said— cash  for  all  the  reforms  to  be  so 
soon  embarked  upon — cash  for  mere  cur- 
rent account  in  a  world  of  rising  cost. 
To  meet  this  urgent  requirement,  no  sys- 
tem of  taxation  had  yet  been  worked  out 
by  the  Five  of  the  Special  Commission,  so 
that,  as  an  interim  measure,  the  work  had 
to  be  carried  on  by  voluntary  levies  and 
the    machinery    of    impassioned    appeals. 

1  Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Times,  January  22 
1913,  p.  8. 
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From  early  days  a  Defence  Fund  had 
been  organized  :  this  had  lasted  out  for 
the  requirements  of  1912,  but  it  was  now 
approaching  exhaustion,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  launch  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
Union  Defence  Fund,  1913,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Lord  Dunleath  and  other 
high  officials. 

The  ruler  himself  condescended  on  this 
critical  occasion  to  make  a  fervent  and 
personal  application  for  funds.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  for  small  sums  in 
addition  to  the  big  ones  which  large  and 
prosperous  employers  of  labour  could 
doubtless  spare.  He  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects,  male  and  female,  high  and 

low  : — 

"  I  earnestly  call  upon  every  loyal  Ulster  man  and 
woman  to  contribute  to  the  Defence  Fund  liberally 
and  in  accordance  with  their  means.  I  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  splendid  response  made  to  last 
year's  appeal,  and  am  now  confident  of  a  still  more 
generous  one.  I  specially  hope  that  those  who  can 
only  afford  a  small  subscription  will  not  fail  to 
send  it  in.  We  shall  thus  secure  a  result  worthy 
of  Unionist  Ulster."  1 

All  this  phase  of  his  progress  was   sum- 

1  Letter  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Times,  February  15, 
1913. 
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marized  and  expounded  in  the  middle  of 
May  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  himself  during 
the  course  of  an  elaborate  oration  at  Bel- 
fast. The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a 
local  club,  and  he  took  the  opportunity 
to  impress  those  moral  principles  on  his 
audience  which  lie,  after  all,  at  the  root 
of  states.  He  adjured  them  to  cleave  to 
"  that  comradeship  which  is  born  of  a 
common  danger,"  for  the  Csesar  scented 
danger  from  afar.  "  Always  remember," 
he  continued — "  and  this  is  essential — that 
you  have  no  quarrel  with  individuals.  We 
welcome  and  we  love  every  individual 
Irishman,  even  though  he  may  be  opposed 
to  us.  Our  quarrel  is  not  with  individuals. 
It  is  a  far  greater  and  nobler  quarrel,  our 
quarrel  is  with  the  Government,"  x  that 
is,  the  British  Government,  who  were 
tyrannically  declining  to  do  what  they 
were  told.  Ulstermen  were  drilling,  truly. 
But  why  ?  Merely  for  the  elementary 
right  of  self-defence.  "  When  we  lay  our 
plans  for  the  future,  always  remember 
this  about  force — it  is  only  to  be  used  in 

1  Times,  May  17,  1913. 
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the  last  resort  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  any  selfish  benefit,  or  any 
ascendancy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion." 

Then  he  reminded  them  all  that  he 
and  they  had  signed  the  Covenant  and 
must  abide  by  it.  "I  felt  it  to  be  the 
supreme  moment  of  my  life.  There  is 
the  Covenant,  there  is  the  copy  I  signed. 
I  have  never  let  it  for  one  moment  out 
of  my  possession.  I  have  read  it  many 
times,  and  I  have  prayed  that  I  might  live 
up  to  it." 

He  added  that,  "  since  the  day  the  Cove- 
nant was  signed  we  have  never  stopped 
day  or  night  making  such  preparations 
as  will  enable  us  firmly,  determinedly,  and 
with  success,  to  carry  out  the  Covenant 
into  which  we  have  entered." 

"  Go  on,"  he  concluded,  "  be  ready ; 
you  are  our  great  army ;  it  is  on  you 
we  rely.  .  .  .  You  must  trust  us  that  we 
will  select  the  most  opportune  methods 
of,  if  necessary,  taking  over  ourselves  the 
whole  government  of  this  community  in 
which  we  live,     I  know  a  great  deal  of 
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that  will  involve  statutory  illegality,  but 
it  will  also  involve  moral  righteousness."  1 

Thus  the  Solemn  Covenant,  so  enig- 
matically drafted  in  the  best  lawyerlike 
style,  had  now  become,  on  the  platform, 
a  monument  of  traditional  sanctity  and 
straightforward  lucidity  and  express  obliga- 
tion. No  man,  it  seemed,  might  withdraw 
therefrom  without  unspeakable  disgrace 
and  the  breach  of  his  plighted  faith. 
The  signature  of  that  instrument  could 
now  be  held  up  as  justifying  and  excusing 
the  eventual  establishment  of  an  armed 
administration  outside  the  Constitution. 

It  next  remained  for  Sir  Edward  Carson 
to  demonstrate,  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  that  he  had  now,  after  long  months 
of  steady  preparation,  not  merely  the  will, 
but  the  power  to  make  good  such  doctrines 
as  these. 

Accordingly,  early  in  July  it  was  de- 
cided to  make  such  a  show  of  power  as 
apparently  would  be  calculated  finally  to 
overawe  and  intimidate  the  British  Govern- 
ment.    At   this    date    a    dismal    and   dis- 

1  Times,  May  17,  1913. 
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tressing  picture  happened  to  be  drawn 
of  the  deca}'  of  military  recruiting  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  Recruiting  for  all  categories  of  our  armed  forces 
at  home  is  at  present  bad  ...  all  parts  of  the  Army 
are  much  below  establishment,  and  the  deficits 
reported  early  in  the  year  have  not  only  not  been 
made  good  but  have  steadily  increased.  The  Regulars 
at  home  are  more  than  8,000  under  strength,  or 
more  than  6,000  worse  off  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  while  the  Special  Reserve  and  Territorials 
continue  to  fall  in  numbers  without  a  single  measure 
being  proposed  to  mend  matters."  * 

Here  was  the  very  moment  for  an 
imposing  display  of  armed  authority  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and  it  was 
specially  opportune  that  there  should  be 
held,  early  in  July,  the  first  public  parade 
in  Belfast  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer  Force, 
consisting  of  the  North  Belfast  contingent. 
These  companies  were  recruited  not  only 
from  the  Orange  lodges  but  also  from  the 
political  Unionist  clubs  closely  allied  to 
them,  and  were  apparently  enlisted  on 
the  basis  of  foreign  service  outside  Ulster, 
though  not  specifically  outside  Ireland. 
For  this  branch  of  the  army  was  described 

1  Times,  July  3,  1913,  p.  6. 
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as  being  "  pledged  to  go  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land where  its  services  may  be  required."  * 
Preparatory  to  the  impending  revela- 
tion of  armed  authority,  a  portentous 
warning  was  sounded  throughout  the  land. 
There  is  a  "  gulf,"  it  seemed,  not  appar- 
ently St.  George's  Channel,  "  which  still 
separates  Ireland  from  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  which  gulf  was  "  now 
widening  "  rapidly  owing  to  the  separatist 
machinations  of  wicked  men.  Yet  patri- 
otic Unionists,  even  in  their  remote  and 
receding  situation,  still  cared  enough  for 
England  to  be  zealous  "  to  get  rid  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  Government."  "When  all  is 
said  and  done,  that  is  what  it  comes  to, 
from  Ulster's  point  of  view."  2  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  piteous  to  reflect 
upon,  and  not  to  "  speak  bitterly  of,  the 
British  electorate's  apparently  callous  in- 
difference to  the  prospect  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed."  What  a  requital !  Ulster 
Unionists  were  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  rid  of  the  British  Government,  and, 

1  Times,  July  7,  1913. 

:  Times,  July  10,  1913,  "Ulster  Revisited." 

3  Times,  July  12,  1913. 
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in  spite  of  this,  Britons  were  not  worry- 
ing themselves  either  about  their  own 
Government,  or  even  about  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  with 
its  probable  crop  of  broken  heads  in  Bel- 
fast.    To  arms  ! 

On  July  11  the  monarch,  under  news- 
paper escort,  arrived  at  his  capital  of  Bel- 
fast, looking,  according  to  the  Court  Circu- 
lar, "in  the  best  of  health."  To  mark 
the  occasion,  the  military  were  mysteriously 
"  confined  to  barracks,  as  a  precautionary 
measure."  At  the  same  date,  a  warning 
of  worse  omen  than  before  was  published 
abroad.  The  officers  of  the  British  Army 
itself,  who  might  have  to  meet  those  of 
Ulster  in  battle,  were  reported  to  be  alive 
to  the  situation  and  suffering  from  "  strain." 
"  Over  one  hundred,  I  am  told,  have  signed 
the  Covenant,  and  pledged  themselves  to 
'  prevent  this  conspiracy.'  Others,  sta- 
tioned in  England  and  abroad,  have  sent 
contributions  to  the  Defence  Fund,  and 
promised  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Ulster 
in  the  day  of  trouble."  x     It  was  well  to 

1  Times,  July  12,  1913. 
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know  that,  as  against  this,  the  Cove- 
nanters' leaders  would  not  have  any  serious 
difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  rifles  they 
needed,  whenever  they  considered  that 
the  time  was  come  for  arming  the  whole 
of  their  forces.  "  At  present  no  rifles 
have  been  issued  to  the  drill-halls  in  Bel- 
fast itself,  but  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
most  of  the  workers  in  the  shipyards  have 
provided  themselves  with  firearms,  and 
rifle  practice  on  miniature  ranges  is  going 
on  steadily  all  over  the  four  counties. 
To  certain  isolated  clubs,  in  outlying 
districts,  arms  have  been  distributed."  * 
Could  anything  be  more  satisfactory  ? 
Simultaneously,  and,  as  it  were,  by  chance, 
the  Chief  Whip  of  the  Unionist  Party 
announced  that  he  was  ready  for  a  General 
Election  to-morrow.  Now  was  the  time 
to  "  get  rid  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government.'5 
Surely,  a  Government  whose  army  was 
palpably  dwindling  and  whose  officers  were 
considering  resignation,  could  easily  be 
upset  at  the  armed  instance  of  the  riflemen 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

1  Times,  July  12,  1913. 
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It  was  at  this  long- prepared  crisis  in 
his  fortunes  that  Sir  Edward  Carson,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  asserted  himself  finally 
as  lord  and  master  in  language  which 
had  scarcely  been  employed  since  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  The  occasion  was  the  Boyne 
celebrations  and  the  audience  was  the 
famous  Craigavon  multitude  once  more. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Lord 
Londonderry,  who  moved  a  resolution 
expressive  of  "  our  bounden  duty  .  .  . 
to  make  and  complete  all  preparations 
necessary  for  resisting  by  force  and  every 
other  method "  the  measures  that  did 
not  meet  their  views.  They  were  going,  he 
said,  "  to  exhaust  constitutional  methods 
of  protest  first.  If  these  failed,  they  would 
have  to  fall  back  on  other  methods."  1 

Then  uprose  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Ulster  legions.  Caesar  out-Csesared  him- 
self that  day.  Those  who  differed  from 
him  were  "  madmen  "  :  he  would  give  them 
"no  quarter":  no  cajolery  would  mis- 
lead, and  no  threats  would  intimidate  him. 
Whether   his   acts   were   constitutional   or 

1  Times,  July  14,  1913. 
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unconstitutional  accounted  nought.  His 
subjects  "now  knew  that  the  forces  of 
the  Crown  were  not  to  be  used  against 
them."  That  was  only  because  Great 
Britain  "could  not  rely  to-morrow  on 
the  Army " :  "  the  Army  was  with  their 
party."  He  intended,  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  obey  his  political 
behests,  "  to  take  over  the  government  for 
themselves.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  autumn  would  be  spent  in 
perfecting  their  machinery  for  that  pur- 
pose." Their  plan  was  to  refuse  to  pay 
<c  direct  taxes."  Gathering  boldness,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  "  he  made  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  Government — that  if  they 
desired  peace,  and  if  they  wanted  to  avoid 
force  on  either  side,  let  them  collect  the 
taxes  and  hand  them  to  the  Provisional 
Government ;  and,  if  they  would  only  give 
over  what  they  collected  as  Customs, 
Income  Tax  and  Excise,  their  party  would 
then  have  their  pockets  full  to  do  what 
was  right." 

Rising  to  the  highest  flight  of  imperial 
assertion,  the  Caesar  continued,  sensation- 
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ally,  that  "  somebody  might  say  he  was 
talking  a  great  deal  of  illegality.  He  was 
prepared  for  the  consequences.  For  his 
own  part,  he  knew  nothing  about  legality 
or  illegality — he  meant  in  regard  to  him- 
self. All  he  thought  of  was  his  Covenant. 
His  Covenant  to  him  was  the  text  and 
foundation  of  what  was  illegality  and  what 
was  legality."  x     Roma  locuta  est. 

In  other  terms,  unless  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  recognize  his  veto  on  its 
legislation,  he  would  fight,  and  he  could 
fight.  He  claimed  to  have  their  Arnry 
with  him.  Unless  they  crept  to  heel,  he 
would  refuse  to  pay  his  legal  taxes  to 
them.  Nay,  to  complete  their  ignominy, 
they  would  be  well  advised  to  collect  his 
taxes  for  him,  and  to  hand  them  over  to 
himself.  That  done,  he  would  dismiss 
them  from  his  presence,  leaving  him  with 
his  "  pockets  full "  to  lord  it  in  Ireland. 
As  for  illegality,  he  was  above  the  law 
in  virtue  of  "  his  Covenant,"  for  even  the 
sacred  text  of  Ulster  was  "  his." 

1  Times,  July   14,   1913. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

As  the  months  of  1913  proceeded,  it 
apparently  began  to  be  recognized,  even 
in  the  most  advanced  circles  in  Ulster, 
that  a  little  fresh  fuel  must  now  and  then 
be  thrown  upon  the  flames  of  popular 
emotion ;  otherwise,  the  fire  might  begin 
to  sink  from  its  proper  briskness  and  would 
not  reach  so  far  across  the  Channel  as  to 
lick  up  the  British  Government.  It  was 
not  altogether  enough,  for  instance,  merely 
to  applaud  with  "dour"  iteration  Sir 
Edward  Carson's  claim  at  Clough,  County 
Down,  that  he  was  "  inspired  by  the  call 
of  blood  "  ;  *  for  such  hot  language  tended 
to  fall  to  zero  in  the  frosty  English  constit- 
uencies. 

1  Cf,  Morning  Post.  July  19,  1913. 
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This  was  doubtless  the  inner  reason 
why  the  administration  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson  now  began  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
add  diversity  to  its  programme.  The  con- 
ductor of  the  band  seemed  to  experience 
the  propriety  of  modulating  his  symphony 
with  additional  themes  and  extra  motifs  ; 
so  the  orchestra  was  gradually  enlarged 
by  the  introduction  of  other  instruments, 
and  began  to  perform  melodies  not  much 
less  strident,  indeed,  than  before,  but,  at 
any  rate,  more  assorted  and  less  primitive. 
"  Religion  "  was  one  of  these  latter,  and 
"  Representative  Government  "  the  other. 
As  for  the  first,  the  religious  basis  of  the 
young  Government  appeared  to  be  em- 
phasized increasingly  day  by  day,  until 
the  time  came  when  Sir  Edward  Carson 
could  point  to  Dr.  Crozier,  Lord  Primate 
of  All  Ireland,  sitting  beside  him  on  the 
political  platform  at  Armagh,  as  a  "  brother 
rebel."  1 

Be  it  intimated  by  way  of  warning  that 
the  official  "  religion "  of  the  Carsonian 
Government  was  scarcely  to  be  recognized 

1  Times,  October  6,  1913. 
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as  religion  in  the  common  acceptance  of 
that  word :  it  diverged  apparently  from 
the  Divine  Faith  revealed  of  old  by  the 
shores  of  Gennesareth  or  by  the  Galilean 
waters,  or  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  The 
new  "  religion "  summarily  consisted  of 
two  tenets  vociferated  in  constant  cres- 
cendo from  many  roaring  pulpits.  The 
first  of  these  two  tenets  apparently  was 
that,  if  you  differ  from  your  neighbour 
politically,  you  are  at  liberty  to  hate  him 
without  stint.  And  the  second  was  that, 
if  your  hatred  does  not  terrify  him  into 
submission  to  your  political  wishes,  then 
you  may  take  up  arms  against  him  in  the 
last  resort.  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  Bel- 
fast. 

To  illustrate  the  Ulster  theology  in  ques- 
tion, at  about  this  date  a  fete  was  held  at 
Antrim  in  the  Castle  grounds  of  Lord  Mas- 
sareene  and  Ferrard.  His  Lordship  him- 
self was  in  command  of  the  Volunteer  com- 
panies from  Muckamore,  Crumlin,  and 
so  forth,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  lawn 
to  welcome  the  generalissimo.     After  music 
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had  been  discoursed  by  the  Brass  and 
Reed  Band,  and  Sir  Edward  had  applauded 
the  military  expertness  of  their  evolutions 
on  the  sward,  the  Heir- Apparent  addressed 
the  fashionable  throng,  and  deftly  struck 
the  religious  note  with  brio.  He  said  that 
:c  the  reason  that  these  men  are  acquiring 
with  such  facility  military  knowledge  is 
that  you  have  flaming  deep  in  the  manhood 
of  the  nation  an  inspiring  faith,  a  mag- 
nificently exercised  zeal."  "  The  manhood 
of  Ulster,"  proceeded  H.R.H.,  "  is  spring- 
ing to  arms  with  the  co-operation  of  grave 
men,  not  mere  adventurers  .  .  .  the  great- 
est ecclesiastics  in  the  religious  world  are 
standing  with  you."  "  Great  criminals," 
he  added  with  reference  to  the  British 
Government,  "  commonly  find  themselves 
on  the  gallows,"  but,  as  for  themselves, 
he  thought  that  victory  would  be  won  if 
"  100,000  men  armed  with  rifles  assemble 
on  the  largest  ground  in  Ulster,"  and 
"repeat  deep-throated"  the  battle-cry  of 
their  choice.  This  vocal  military  operation, 
so  common  in  the  old  tactics  of  China, 
where    a  chieftain  was  deputed  regularly 
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to  cow  the  enemy  with  his  abuse,  was 
recommended  now.1 

To  mark  the  union,  thus  favoured  by 
high  patronage,  of  "  Church  "  and"  State  " 
in  Ulster,  it  was  now  reported  that,  on 
the  instance  or  suggestion  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,2  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  Ulster  should  supersede  the 
appointed  Church  services,  in  regard  to  the 
Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan,  together  with  four  Ulster 
Bishops,  addressed  a  joint  pastoral  to  the 
"  Dearly  Beloved  in  the  Lord "  of  their 
aggregated  flocks. 

In  this  singular  address  they  appointed 
;c  a  special  form  of  prayer  with  suitable 
Lessons  and  Psalms,"  on  the  excuse  that 
"  the  dangers  that  threaten  us  are  so  great 
and  the  possibility  of  civil  war  and  strife 
is  so  very  real." 

This  was  rather  too  much,  even  for  the 
well-drilled  silence  of  Episcopalians.  "  It 
is    time,"    wrote    one    Churchman,  "  that 

1  Belfast  News  Letter,  September  22,  1913. 

a  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  September  6,  1913. 
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some  protest  should  be  made  against  political 
leaders  and  party  organizations  arranging 
for  Church  services  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  .  .  .  the  services  are  fully  provided 
for."  Another  Churchman  pointed  out 
that — 

"lam  sure  the  King  of  England  would  not  have 
issued  a  command  for  special  Church  services  in 
England  without  first  consulting  the  heads  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  that  did  not  suit  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  who  himself  wrote  his  commands 
in  the  well-founded  belief  that  they  would  be  obeyed 
by  the  Ulster  Bishops,  .  .  .  now  apparently  he  is 
also  Head  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Unless  an  end  is 
quickly  put  to  the  association  of  Carsonism  with  the 
Church,  the  day  will  soon  come  when  adherence  to 
the  reprehensible  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  will 
be  a  condition  of  Church  membership."  1 

It  was,  of  course,  only  to  be  accepted 
as  natural  that  the  Head  of  the  Ulster 
"  Church "  should  ignore  such  heretics 
and  schismatics  as  these  Protestants,  for, 
already,  the  intimacy  between  the  State  and 
"  Church  "  in  Ulster  had  been  carried  far. 
For  example,  at  this  date  "  Sir  Edward 
Carson  attended  a  drumhead  service  and 
united  religious  Church  Parade  of  the 
Unionist    Clubs    of    Belfast,"     The    clubs 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  September  6,  1913. 
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assembled  with  their  "  bands  playing  hymn 
tunes "  to  the  number  of  3,000.  "  The 
officiating  clergymen  "  were  the  Reverend 
Messrs.  Corkey,  Browne,  and  Collier.  "  A 
large  drum,  upon  which  three  smaller 
drums  were  placed,  formed  a  rest  for  the 
pulpit  cushion  ...  in  the  middle  of  the 
Square,  in  front  of  the  drums,  was  seated 
Sir  Edward  Carson." 

The  Belfast  Children's  Empire  Choir 
had  been  mobilized  for  the  truculent  cere- 
mony, apparently  without  protest  from 
their  parents,  and  the  "  service  "  opened 
with  the  100th  Psalm  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Edenderry  Brass  Band. 
The  appointed  lesson  was  a  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  and  then  "  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers  "  was  intoned  by  the  Empire  Choir, 
after  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corkey  discoursed 
on  the  text, ' '  Seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses," 
presumably  a  tactful  reference  to  the 
presence  of  British  reporters.  The  collec- 
tion was  on  behalf  of  the  Ulster  Defence 
Fund.1 

1  Morning  Post,  July  28,  1913. 
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Or  again,  there  was  the  occasion  of  the 
118th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Diamond.  To  refresh  the  memory  of  those 
who  only  dimly  recollect  the  Thermopylae 
of  Ulster,  be  it  recalled  that  the  Diamond 
is  a  district  near  the  town  of  Armagh. 
Here,  in  1795,  there  was  an  affray,  or 
"  scrap,"  at  the  farmhouse  of  a  farmer 
named  Winter,  between  neighbouring 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and 
there,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  "  noble 
Orange  Order  "  was  instituted. 

After  music  had  been  dispensed  by  the 
Sirocco  Silver  Prize  Band,  and  the  Empire 
Quartette,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Northey.  "  Around  this 
encounter,"  said  the  preacher,  "  no  great 
glory  centred,  .  .  .  but  there  w?,s  hard  fight- 
ing, and  no  lover  of  Protestantism  could 
regard  it  with  indifference."  Hence  flowed 
a  moral  to  do  the  like  again  in  a  similarly 
urgent  cause.  "Preparations  were  com- 
plete, ...  in  whatever  lay  ahead  of  them 
Orangemen  would  take  a  full  share.  They 
had  heartily  co-operated  with  the  various 
Orange  organizations,  and  with  them  they 
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were  one  in  aim  and  action,  undivided  and 
indivisible."  x 

The  administration  of  Sir  Edward  Carson 
in  Ulster  was  thus,  by  September,  1913, 
closely  associated  with  "  religion,"  and 
derived  due  support  from  that  source. 
But,  as  already  indicated,  this  was  by  no 
means  enough.  His  authority — and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  its  standing  danger — 
rested  still,  in  spite  of  the  signature  of 
the  Solemn  Covenant,  on  bold  assumption, 
an  unsatisfactory  foundation  for  so  im- 
posing a  superstructure  of  right.  There- 
fore by  the  resistless  logic  of  circumstances 
and  by  the  imperative  stress  of  political 
gravity,  some  better  basis  for  a  government 
had  now  finally  to  be  discovered,  additional 
to  the  religious  one  which  was  underpinning 
it. 

In  this  difficulty,  men  turned  naturally 
to  the  half-forgotten  Five,  those  con- 
stitutional miners,  or  cave-dwellers,  who 
had  long  since  vanished  down  the  shaft. 
It  was  high  time,  and  a  bright  thought, 
to    telephone    to    them    now    to    desist 

1  Belfast  News  Letter,  September  22,  1913. 
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from  their  tunnelling  and  to  display  them- 
selves at  the  pithead,  so  that  they  could 
report  progress  and  even  produce  specimens 
of  genuine  ore. 

Hence,  at  the  close  of  July,  an  open-air 
demonstration  was  held  at  the  Forth 
River  football  ground  near  Belfast.  After 
Captain  Craig  had  struck  the  dominant 
religious  note  of  the  hour  by  declaring  that 
"  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  been  sent  from 
Heaven,"  x  the  leader  rose  to  speak.  After 
a  grave  warning  to  those  innocents  who 
are  apt  to  be  lured  into  a  sense  of 
security  by  rumours  of  a  General  Election 
in  England,  and  after  an  assurance  that 
there  would  be  no  such  thing,  he  announced 
a  secret  of  State. 

"  What  we  must  do  I  can  put  to  you  very  briefly  ; 
we  must  spend  our  time  in  preparing  to  keep  our 
Covenant.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  in  September 
to  call  together  the  whole  of  the  Ulster  Council, 
and  I  hope  we  shall  sit  in  our  own  Parliament  from 
day  to  day,  adopting  all  necessary  means  of  Com- 
mittee, and  by  gaining  information  from  the  country 
through  the  Clubs.  I  hope  we  shall  sit  from  day 
to  day  until  we  have  absolutely  completed  all  our 
arrangements.  ...  It  may  be,  I  believe  probably 
it  will  be,  an  illegal  procedure.     Well,  if  it  is,  we  give 

1  Ulster  Qvardian,  August  2,  1913. 
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a  challenge  to   the   Government   to  interfere   with 
it  if  they  dare."  x 

This  was  really  a  momentous  announce- 
ment :  a  notable  step  forward  was  now 
to  be  made.  The  Ulster  Council,  i.e. 
the  miscellaneous  Four  Hundred,  were  to 
constitute  "  our  own  Parliament,"  which 
was  to  work  by  Committees  of  itself,  and 
was  to  sit  continuously  from  day  to  day 
until  all  plans  had  been  perfected.  Touch 
was  to  be  kept  with  the  country  through 
the  Unionist  Clubs,  but  unluckily  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  General  Election  was 
in  prospect.  If  the  masses  were  not  to 
be  "  lured  into  a  sense  of  security  by 
rumours  of  a  General  Election,"  where  did 
any  substantial  hope  for  popular  sanction 
for  the  new  Government  come  in  ?  This 
vital  point  was  held  in  occult  abeyance. 

But  then  again,  to  anticipate  this 
inevitable  criticism,  the  master,  a  day  or 
two  later,  alluded  vaguely  to  the  possibility 
of  "  representatives."  "  When  we  set  up 
our  own  Government,  as  I  promise  you  we 
will,  these  men  in  the  outlying  districts 

1  Ulster  Guardian,  August  2,  1913. 
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will  be  the  men  who  will  make  our  Govern- 
ment effective,  and  who  will  carry  out 
such  orders  and  decrees  as  are  sent  by 
their  representatives  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  other  parts  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  when  met  together  in  Belfast."  x 
It  was  all  intensely  mysterious  and  of 
vital,  tantalizing  moment.  Was  there  to 
be  a  free  Government  or  not — an  elected 
Parliament  or  an  autocracy  ? 

At  length,  on  September  24,  1913,  at  the 
Ulster  Hall,  Belfast,  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  the  presentation  to  the  world  of  the 
Provisional  Government. 

On  that  ever-memorable  morning,  accord- 
ing to  the  Irish  Daily  Telegraph,  "  a  large 
crowd," 2  and,  according  to  the  English  Daily 
Telegraph,  "  no  crowd,"  3  had  assembled 
to  watch  the  Four  Hundred  arrive  on  the 
scene  of  action.  There  was  a  very  com- 
plete muster  consisting  of  "  members  of 
the  nobility,  leading  divines,  gentlemen 
of  high  military  rank,  landed  proprietors, 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  August  4,  1913, 
3  Issue  of  September  25,  1913,  p.  1. 
3  Issue  of  September  25,  1913,  p.  11. 
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members  of  Parliament,  lawyers,  doctors, 
and   leaders    of   trade   and   commerce," x 
representatives,  in  fact,  of  all  classes  except 
the  people,  the  people  were  not  there. 

After  prayers,  General  Sir  George  Richard- 
son and  Colonel  Hackett  Pain,  his  chief 
of  the  staff,  were  given  leave  to  enter,  and 
then  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  rose 
to  describe  and  expound  the  new  system 
of  government  with  a  feeling  of  "  awful 
responsibility."  Having  made  the  con- 
ventional reference  to  their  "  unscrupu- 
lous foe,"  he  said  that  after  two  years  of 
steps  taken  in  logical  sequence,  "our 
machinery  is  completed."  He  eulogized 
the  Five  who  had  been  responsible  for 
working  out  the  details  of  a  Constitution : 
"  to  the  labours  of  that  Commission  we 
can  all  testify,  .  .  .  to-day  we  shall  have 
a  further  report  from  them."  That  day 
their  plans  for  a  Provisional  Government 
were  to  receive  "  the  final  touch." 

A  bewildering  transformation  scene  was 
now  set  in  motion.  First,  the  Four  Hun- 
dred   created    themselves    by    fiat    "  the 

1  Irish  Daily  Telegraph,  ditto,  ditto. 
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Central  Authority  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment." Then,  by  another  act  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  the  Central  Authority 
delegated  its  powers  to  the  Standing  Com  - 
mittee  of  the  Four  Hundred,  who  had 
thus  metaphysically  returned  to  life  pro 
tern.  More  confounding  still,  the  Standing 
Committee  itself  dived  under  water  and 
reappeared  instanter  as  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
Dripping  with  various  nomenclatures,  the 
Provisional  Government  now  stood  on  the 
bank  and  shook  itself,  and  every  drop 
seemed  to  be  transmogrified  into  a  com- 
mittee, or  an  official,  or  a  board,  of 
sorts. 

Sir  Edward  Carson  was,  of  course,  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Central  Authority, 
whence  radiated,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
or  the  arms  of  a  starfish,  an  Executive 
Committee,  a  Military  Council,  an  Ulster 
Volunteer  Committee,  a  Volunteer  Advisory 
Board,  a  Personnel  Board,  a  Finance  Board, 
a  Railway  Board,  a  Transport  Board,  a 
Supply  Board,  a  Medical  Board,  a  Finance 
and   Business   Committee,    a   Legal   Com- 
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mittee,  an  Education  Committee,  a  Pub- 
lication and  Literary  Committee,  a  Customs, 
Excise  and  Post  Office  Committee.  To 
mark  the  affiliation  of  "  Church "  and 
State,  even  Chaplains  were  appointed,  to- 
gether with  an  Assessor.  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son multifariously  headed  each  Board  and 
Committee,  in  his  character  of  the 
Briareus  of  Ulster,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
hands. 

What  were  the  functions  of  this  hetero- 
geneous bureaucracy  ?  Alas  !  all  that 
desirable  information  was  dipped  and  im- 
mersed again  into  mystery  by  the  passage 
of  an  unanimous  resolution  that  their 
functions  "  shall  be  as  denned  hereafter." 
Hereafter  !  The  public  gazed  down  into 
the  inane  blue  water  and  were  told  to  be 
satisfied  with  witnessing  the  bubbles  of 
rhetoric  rising  up. 

Women's  Suffrage  or  Enfranchisement 
was  established  at  a  blow.  For  it  was 
decided  that  "  such  committees  should 
co-opt  a  member  or  members  of  the  Ulster 
Women's  Unionist  Council." 

Such  were  the  steps  now  adopted  "  for 
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taking  over  the  government  of  the  Province 
in  trust  for  the  British  Nation."  1 

The  proceedings  were  closed  by  the 
King's  speech,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Carson 
pointed  out  with  just  pride  that  their 
"  confidence "  in  him  had  now  lasted 
some  two  years,  and  had  culminated  in 
placing  him  "in  a  position  of  delicacy  and 
responsibility  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
in  the  life  of  any  of  us,  has  never  fallen 
to  any  ether  man." 

It  will  be  admitted,  surely,  by  any  im- 
partial and  complete  student  of  political 
institutions  that  probably  never,  in  the 
recorded  course  of  our  species,  has  an  odder 
Constitution  been  launched  into  life  than 
that  of  the  Ulster  Provisional  Government. 
It  would  require  more  than  the  combined 
pens  of  a  Hallam,  a  Stubbs,  and  a  Bryce 
to  do  it  justice,  but  subject  to  this  warning 
and  this  apology,  let  a  humble  attempt  be 
made. 

For  want  of  a  better  name,  or  of  any 
existing  classification,  the  Constitution  might 

1  For  all  above  details  see  Irish  Daily  Telegraph, 
September  25,   1913. 
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be  termed  a  self-created  aristocratic  bur- 
eaucracy. The  people  had  no  part  in  it, 
and  it  consisted  of  boards  or  committees. 
The  largest  of  these  boards  was  one  un- 
known altogether  to  previous  Constitutions, 
the  Personnel  Board,  on  which  served  no 
less  than  fifty-five  members,  including  all 
the  Ulster  Unionist  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  functions  of  the  Personnel  Board 
were  not  revealed  at  the  time,  but  had 
to  do,  possibly  or  presumably,  with  the 
dispensation  of  patronage  and  the  distri- 
bution of  posts,  whether  lucrative  or  not. 
To  show  the  public  spirit  which  animated 
the  members  of  the  Administration  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  every  one,  who  was  any 
one,  seemed  to  crowd  and  jostle  into  this 
arduous  service.  One  read  the  famous 
names  of  dukes  and  earls  and  marquesses, 
and  side  by  side  with  these,  even  soldiers 
were  there  galore.  None  of  those  whom 
one  might  have  expected  were  missing  at 
the  call  of  duty,  and  thus  there  would  be 
no  excuse  in  future  for  deserving  persons 
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not  to  obtain  a  requital  of  their  services  to 
the  State. 

In  contrast  with  this,  and  to  show  the 
elasticity  of  the  Constitution,  such  boards 
as  the  Finance  Board  or  the  Education 
Committee  only  consisted  of  eight  members 
each.  Nor  was  the  Publication  and  Liter- 
ary Committee  much  stronger.  This  board, 
by  the  way,  was  unique  or  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  Constitutions,  and  may  be 
considered  as  a  practical  recognition  of 
the  power  of  the  Fourth  Estate  of  the 
realm,  the  Press.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
this  board  would  regulate  the  preparation 
of  Press  notices  and  would  undertake  the 
due  defence  of  ministerial  acts  by  leading 
articles  and  so  forth. 

To  look  generally  at  the  Constitution, 
its  most  remarkable  feature  was  that  it 
was  a  bureaucracy,  but  a  bureaucracy 
without  a  Civil  Service  beneath  it  or  a 
Parliament  above.  Dublin  Castle  paled 
before  it.  Each  branch  of  government  was 
managed  by  a  committee  of  rulers,  self- 
appointed  and  self-supporting,  independ- 
ent of  the  people   and  even  disconnected 
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from  each  other.  Only  one  solitary  tie 
bound  each  to  each  ;  that  is,  the  personality 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  was  chairman 
of  no  less  than  thirteen  committees  and 
boards.  Probably,  it  was  anticipated  that 
individual  members  of  these  bodies  should 
be  clothed  with  advisory  rather  than  with 
authoritative  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
final  decision  should  rest  in  each  case  with 
the  royal  chairman  ;  otherwise  chaos  would 
inevitably  ensue. 

Now  occurred  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  events.  If  the  ebb  and  flow,  the  flux 
and  reflux,  of  human  affairs  and  fortunes 
are  stupefying  and  endless,  so  it  was  now 
in  the  case  of  the  Povisional  Government. 
The  enormous  edifice  of  administration 
had  scarcely  been  unveiled  to  the  people, 
when  suddenly  in  that  same  moment  and 
in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  it  was  withdrawn 
from  human  vision  and  melted  dumbly 
into  the  mist.  The  thick  air  of  secrecy 
covered  it  once  more  impenetrably,  the 
fog  enwrapped  every  turret  and  pinnacle, 
and  all  was  in  Ulster  as  if  the  labours 
of   the   Five   had   never   been.     In   plain 
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terms,  it  was  intimated  that  the  hour  for 
putting  the  Constitution  into  practice  had 
not  yet  struck.  Was  it  that  militarism 
pure  and  simple  had  determined  to  resume 
its  ascendancy  ?  Was  it  that  monarchical 
cannot  brook  bureaucratic  authority  ?  or 
was  it  that  committees  do  not  agree  with 
kings  ?  At  any  rate,  the  order  of  the 
day  was  to  go  forward  again  with  military 
preparations  undisturbed  by  the  thick 
swarm  of  boards  and  committees  that- 
had  momentarily  hovered  around. 

Those  who  have  hitherto  followed  the 
sequence  of  the  events  aforementioned 
may  perhaps  have  been  prepared  more  or 
less  for  some  such  catastrophic  event. 
They  may  have  begun  to  suspect  that  all 
this  elaborate  constitution-mongering  was 
not  really  quite  so  palatable  to  the  Caesar, 
or  quite  so  spontaneously  sanctioned  by  him, 
as  might  appear  to  the  outward  journalistic 
eye.  After  all,  why  should  he  who  had 
reigned  two  years  in  the  genuine  purple 
have  been  so  suddenly  enamoured  of  all 
the  drab  and  dusty  paraphernalia  of  boards 
and    commttees  ?      The   weight   of   these 
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tedious  assemblies  would  assuredly  be  in- 
finitely galling  and  obnoxious  to  the  swift 
flight  of  a  ruler  of  men.  Was  it  not  highly 
likely  that  he  had  merely  given  way  to 
constitutionalism  out  of  deference  to  the 
modern  ideas  of  democracy,  but  that  what 
he  had  yielded  in  one  way  he  would  speedily, 
or  simultaneously,  resume  in  another  ? 
Let  the  people,  if  they  were  so  disposed, 
chew  their  constitutional  cud  in  peace  and 
quiet,  but  let  their  sovereign  have  free 
browsing  in  the  sweeter  herbage  of  the  field. 
In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
grave  matter  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  and 
perhaps  to  overawe  the  rival  monarchy 
across  the  sea,  a  military  demonstration 
or  review  was  arranged  for  September  27, 
at  Balmoral,  near  Belfast.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  to  be  15,000  men — in  reality 
there  were  between  7,000  and  8,000  men, 
consisting  of  the  Belfast  division  of  the 
Ulster  Volunteers — on  parade  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Show  ground.  This  was  an  oval 
space,  enclosed  by  railings,  with  Grand 
Stands  erected  on  one  side.  Pushed  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  Grand  Stands,  and  there- 
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fore  immediately  overlooking  the  oval  space, 
was  a  sort  of  scaffold  clothed  in  red  baize, 
as  befitted  royalty.  I  enjoyed  a  good  view 
of  the  proceedings,  being  encompassed 
by  a  cloud  of  Orangemen  in  close  proximity 
to  the  said  scaffold  and  within  easy  range 
of  the  voice  and  aspect  of  majesty  when- 
ever that  should  arrive. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  day  had  been 
wet  and  misty,  but  "  Carson's  weather  " 
had  asserted  itself,  and  the  day  had  cleared 
up  in  the  afternoon.  Arming  myself  with 
a  copy  of  the  Covenanters'  Hymn  which 
had  been  composed  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  which,  I  noticed,  concluded  with 
the  not  very  happy  line,  "give  us  strength 
to  drink,"  I  made  my  way  to  the  scene  of 
action.  In  the  boxes  were  ranged  all  the 
bigwiggery,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  Bel- 
fast, while  thickly  sprinkled  among  them 
were  militant  ladies  and  honourable  women 
not  a  few.  In  the  centre  of  the  ground 
hung  a  Union  Jack,  advertised  in  Yankee 
fashion  as  "  the  largest  in  the  world,"  and, 
like  the  Constitution,  not  yet  broken  out, 
but  furled  on  its  lofty  flagstaff. 
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There  was  a  grim  and  dour  pause,  for 
everything  is  like  that  in  Ulster,  while  the 
men  marched  on  "  with  the  dull  regularity 
that  marks  all  military  massing."  x  The 
first  battalion  arrived  at  about  4  o'clock. 
"This  preliminary  was  a  good  test  of  the 
thoroughness  of  their  drill,  for  they  had  to 
step  from  the  gravel  path  on  to  soft,  sticky 
turf."  2  The  companies  of  North,  South, 
East  and  West  Belfast  entered  steadily  and 
were  ranged  in  line  across  the  ground,  two 
battalions  deep.  Each  regiment  was  distin- 
guished by  armlets  of  distinctive  colours — 
red  for  the  north,  orange  for  the  west,  yellow 
for  the  south,  blue  for  the  east — but  no 
man  carried  a  rifle  except  a  few  guides, 
who  had  rifles  in  which  were  stuck  flags 
bearing  the  numbers  of  their  battalions. 
For  it  would  have  cost  a  ten  shilling  licence 
to  carry  arms.  Notable  among  the  mounted 
officers  were  General  Sir  George  Richardson, 
the  officer  commanding  the  Volunteer  Force, 
and,  distinguished  by  the  easy  grace  with 
which  he   managed  his  palfrey,  the   Heir 

1  Morning  Post,  September  29,  1913. 

2  Ibid. 
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Apparent,  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith.  Many  in  the 
ranks  carried  bandoliers  or  mackintoshes, 
slung  across  their  shoulders  as  a  precaution 
against  the  rigours  of  an  uncertain  day. 

The  Caesar  delayed  his  coming  and  the 
hours  dragged  by.  The  sun,  almost  in 
despair,  like  ourselves,  had  begun  to  descend 
reluctantly  towards  the  Black  Mountain, 
that  Gibraltar  which  guards  Belfast,  and 
the  evening  gloom  had  begun  to  sweep  over 
the  zenith  and  over  our  flagging  spirits, 
when  suddenly  a  cheer  was  heard  from 
without. 

It  was  He.  Arriving  from  behind  the 
Grand  Stands,  he  had  swiftly  and  silently 
mounted  the  platform  or  scaffold  unseen 
by  the  multitude,  and  appeared  with 
dramatic  suddenness,  bareheaded,  before 
all.  Behind  him,  in  reverential  attitude, 
and  with  doffed  hats,  stood  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  and  Captain  Craig,  M.P., 
the  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesars  whom  "  when- 
ever Augustus  drove  out,  he  took  with  him 
in  his  carriage  or  had  riding  by  his  side."  x 
In  the  Grand  Stands  all  rose   respectfully 

1  Augustus    Caesar.     By    C.    H.    Firth,    p.    325. 
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at  his  coming.  "  God  save  the  King " 
was  played  by  the  massed  band,  and  the 
Union  Jack  was  broken  out.  But  the 
breeze  was  too  faint  to  sustain  the  gigantic 
pennon,  and  it  hung  listless,  sullen,  rebel- 
lious, and  unmoved. 

It  was  He — motionless  as  his  soldiery, 
and  sombre  as  the  advancing  night.  His 
stoical  eyes,  weighted  with  portentous 
things  or  focussed  on  futurity,  seemed  too 
majestic  for  one  brief  glance  at  the  array 
before  him,  and  stood  sunk  in  an  imperial 
repose.  His  head  brooded  darkly  on  his 
breast,  as  though,  in  this  dread  business, 
heart  and  brain  must  co-operate  and  be  one. 
If  aught  of  human  emotion  were  to  be 
traced  in  his  set  visage,  it  was  less  pride 
than  a  gleam  of  pity  for  the  wretches  before 
him  whom  he  would  dispatch  to  die. 

The  whole  division  now  advanced  fifteen 
paces  in  review  order,  and,  on  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George 
Richardson,  removed  their  "  headdress." 
"  Off  came  their  hats,"  says  an  enthusiastic 
witness,  "  every  variety  of  headgear — 
boating    straws    and    bowlers,    soft    felts 
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and  cloth  caps.  Three  times  they  rose  in 
the  air,  three  times  they  dropped  like  a 
well-ordered  shower  of  many-coloured, 
oddly-shaped  leaves."  1  And  then  they 
cheered !  Next,  all  was  deathly  silence 
as  the  Caesar  deigned  to  utter  a  brief  stately 
allocution  to  his  "  splendid,  overwhelming- 
force  "  anent  his  Provisional  Government 
in  the  future,  and  imparted  simply  the 
imperial  maxim  how  that  "  all  govern- 
ments must  in  the  ultimate  resort  depend 
on  the  force  that  is  behind  them." 

The  division  retired  to  its  original  posi- 
tion and  the  march  past  began,  in  column  of 
fours,  led  by  the  signalling  corps  and  the 
dispatch  riding  corps.  The  men  stepped 
on  apace,  and  "  eyes  right "  was  called  by 
each  company  officer  as  he  neared  the 
saluting  post.  Thus  in  the  deepening 
gloom  the  long  defile  unwound  itself  before 
the  Sphinx  above.  All  breathed  defiance, 
for  even  at  the  very  end  the  last  to  pass  the 
platform  were  "  seventy  motor  cycle  dis- 
patch  riders,  tAvo    abreast,  the    acetylene 

1  Morning  Post,  September  29,  1913. 
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lamps  throwing  angry  glares  on  the  black 
gravel  track."  1 

That  same  day,  the  monarch  signified  by 
Royal  Proclamation  his  approval  of  the 
bearing  of  his  troops,  while  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  officially  appended  his 
observations.  The  former  stated  his  appre- 
ciation and  admiration  of  "  the  splendid 
turn  out "  :  the  latter  placed  on  record  his 
sense  of  "  the  soldierly  bearing  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  parade,"  and  his  thanks  to 
the  "  military  police,"  to  the  nursing  corps 
for  their  medical  arrangements,  and  to  the 
corps  of  dispatch  riders  for  their  "  zeal  and 
intelligence."  2 

After  this  display  of  military  force,  so 
well  calculated  to  overawe  any  seeker  after 
a  Representative  Government  and  to  drown 
any  incipient  cravings  for  freedom  upon 
the  part  of  the  populace,  it  was  time  to 
bring  "  religion  "  to  bear  as  well.  "  The 
Ulster  folk  are  as  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
moral  as  of  material  strength,"  it  was 
announced  :     "  Yesterday  they  showed  the 

1  Morning  Post,  September  29,  1913. 

2  Proclamation  dated  September  27,  1913. 
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latter  side  of  their  character,  to-day  the 
former."  That  is,  on  the  Sunday  following 
the  Saturday  review,  "  commemoration 
services  "  were  fixed  in  Belfast,  the  "  main 
service,"  of  course,  being  held  at  Ulster 
Hall,  and  duly  attended  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  in  person.  It 
was  an  "  undenominational  service,"  and 
the  clergyman  who  offered  prayers  rather 
ominously  besought  that  the  signatories 
of  the  Covenant  might  be  vouchsafed 
"  equipment  for  every  duty  we  are  called 
upon  to  do." 

The  address  was  delivered  by  a  North 
Antrim  clergyman  recently  returned  from 
the  United  States.  "  He  looks  little  like 
a  minister,"  reports  the  eulogist  of  these 
proceedings,"  with  his  frock-coat,  his  light 
waistcoat  with  shining  metal  buttons,  and 
a  low-cut  collar,"  x  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  white  tie  of  silk  as  his  "  only  pro- 
fessional badge."  Add  to  this  that  "  habit 
of  dwelling  long  on  the  leading  word  in  his 
sentences,  characteristic  of  the  American 
pulpit,"  and  the  picture  is  almost  complete. 

1  Morning  Post,  September  29,  1913, 
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"  To  an  Englishman  his  address  sounded  as 
little  like  a  sermon  as  could  be  imagined  .  .  . 
in  England,  outside  Liverpool,  perhaps,  his 
address  or  sermon  would  scarcely  be  appre- 
ciated. In  Belfast  it  pleased  every  hearer."1 
The  preacher  luxuriated  in  two  "  prefaces," 
the  first  dealing  admiringly  with  the  Bal- 
moral Review,  whereat,  had  King  George 
been  present,  "  he  would  have  said :  I 
am  not  afraid  of  Germany."  The  doctor's 
second  "  preface  "  was  a  description  of  a 
series  of  his  own  lecturing  triumphs  in  ten 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  he  drew  an 
elaborate  comparison  between  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  Joshua,  in  which  every  word 
"  appealed  strongly  to  the  huge  audience." 

Thus  "  religion "  and  military  display 
did  their  part  victoriously  under  the  best 
of  rulers.  Meanwhile  the  inconvenient 
and  obsolete  Provisional  Government  was 
huddled  away  out  of  the  stage  door  into 
the  night. 

In  these  six  chapters  I  have  dwelt  hitherto 
upon  the   outward   and   visible   character 

1  Morning  Post,  September  29,  1913. 
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of  the  Carsonade  in  the  Province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  time  to  go  forward  and  inspect  the 
reason  why  all  this  was  possible. 

"  One  of  the  traditions  of  the  great 
French  Revolution  was  the  institution  of 
a  permanent  and  irresponsible  body  holding 
the  power  of  insurrection,  and  using  it  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  organized 
authorities.  Analogous  instances  of  a  secret 
despotism,  veiled  by  Constitutional  forms, 
have  occurred  many  times  in  history.  At 
Paris  this  office  was  discharged  by  the 
Commune,  or  Corporation,  a  body  that  had 
no  defined  department  in  the  Government, 
but  was  able  to  bind  or  loose  the  turbulence 
of  the  masses."  1 

Our  jaunty  cavalcade  of  business  men, 
and  lawyers,  and  peers,  and  soldiers,  and 
clergymen — are  they  not  the  Reds  in  fancy 
dress  ?  At  the  Belfast  bal  masque,  is  not 
the  Carsonade  costumed  as  the  Commune 
a  la  mode  d'Ulster  ? 

1  Lord  Acton,  Essays  on  Modern  History  :  The  War 
of  1870,  p.  262. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

THE  CONFISCATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Whence  all  these  exciting  excursions  and 
alarms  in  Ulster  ?  For  information  and 
guidance  we  shall  be  wise  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  Muse  of  History,  and 
canvass  her  with  discreet  and  respectful 
courtesy,  and  promise  to  vote  for  her 
enfranchisement  as  a  woman,  if  she  can  be 
so  much  wiser  than  most  men  as  to  be  able 
to  tell  us  the  reason  why. 

The  mediaeval  history  of  Ireland  in  its 
English  relationship  can  be  disposed  of  in  a 
sentence.  England  faintly  and  intermit- 
tently attempted  to  make  a  feudal  Ireland, 
but  failed  in  that  enterprise  because  mon- 
archy was  the  roof -tree  of  feudalism,  and  we 
laid  our  royal  rafter  elsewhere.  Hence 
mediaeval  Ireland  was  like  a  roofless  house 

141 
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exposed  to  all  the  wind  and  weather  of 
those  tempestuous  centuries,  so  that  the 
building  rotted  away  pitiably  till  Tudor 
days. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Renaissance  and 
of  the  Reformation  England  suddenly 
began  to  display  a  deep  interest  in  Ireland, 
and  this  on  several  accounts.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Middle  Ages,  ere  they  died,  had 
been  delivered  of  the  three  modern  mon- 
archies of  England,  France,  and  Spain. 
These  young  kingdoms  were  of  the  proper 
Gargantuan  and  Rabelaisian  appetites  of 
that  epoch  ;  Ireland  was  appetizing,  and 
so  England  became  attentive  lest  the  others 
should  greedily  snap  her  morsel  up. 

Another  reason  for  the  new  attitude  of 
England  was  that  she  had  now  been  finally 
ousted  from  her  French  possessions,  and 
therefore,  in  default,  she  was  readily  turning 
her  thoughts  oversea  to  larger  exploration 
and  adventure.  On  whom  could  her  sea- 
rovers  descend  more  easily  than  upon  the 
distraught  and  helpless  sister  isle  ?  x 

1  Cf.  Carte,  Life  of  Ormond,  I,  p.  27, 
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Then,  too,  at  the  Reformation,  the  two 
nations  parted  company  in  religion.  Eng- 
land from  her  tabernacles,  and  Ireland 
from  her  altars,  shot  glances  of  mutual 
distrust  which  deepened  into  defiance  and 
even  hatred  as  the  hours  clanged  by  from 
the  horologes  of  Geneva  and  Rome. 

Thus  with  the  opening  of  the  Elizabethan 
epoch  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  for  Ire- 
land, and  lasted  two  and  a  half  centuries 
till  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  character  of  Irish  political  history  in 
its  English  connection  during  this  long 
latter  epoch  can  be  summarized  also  in  a 
few  words.  It  was  a  period  of  Five  Con- 
fiscations. To  begin  with,  there  was  a 
grand  Confiscation  of  Irish  lives.  Next 
followed  the  Confiscation  of  Irish  land : 
then  the  Confiscation  of  Irish  trade  :  then 
the  Confiscation  of  Irish  religion ;  and, 
lastly,  there  was  the  Confiscation  of  Irish 
freedom. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  under- 
taken in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
complete  ascendancy  of  the  English  Crown 
in  Ireland  really  dates  from  the  great  Irish 
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massacres  of  her  reign.  According  to  the 
sage  and  sound  historian  of  England  and 
Ireland, 

"  the  suppression  of  the  native  race  was  carried  on 
with  a  ferocity  which  surpassed  that  of  Alva  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  was  hardly  exceeded  by  any  page 
in  the  bloodstained  annals  of  the  Turks  ...  it  was 
literally  a  war  of  extermination.  The  slaughter 
of  Irishmen  was  looked  upon  literally  as  the  slaughter 
of  wild  beasts.  Not  only  the  men,  but  even  the 
women  and  children  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  were  deliberately  and  systematically  but- 
chered. Long  before  the  war  was  terminated  Eliza- 
beth was  assured  that  she  had  little  left  to  reign 
over  but  ashes  and  carcasses."  J 

But,  in  time,  the  burnt  and  blackened 
woodland  puts  forth  green  leaves  again 
after  the  scourge  of  the  forest  fire  ;  in  time, 
Nature  resumes  her  order,  and  the  wild 
things  of  the  wood  that  have  seemed  to 
perish,  multiply  and  replenish  and  reanimate 
the  glade.  By  secret  stages  the  sap  of  hope 
creeps  upward,  and  there  is  the  presence  of 
spring. 

So  it  was  with  Ireland.  She  commenced 
presently  to   recover  from    her  would-be 

1  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  95-7  ;  cf. 
Holinshed,  vol.  vi,  p.  427-30 ;  also  Leland,  History 
of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  287, 
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destroyers,  and  her  population,  in  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  next  century,  began  to 
grow  and  renew  its  strength.  It  was  high 
time,  therefore,  to  inaugurate  another 
battue,  and  an  Irish  rising  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity for  it,  organized  this  time  on  a  better 
system  and  on  more  scientific  principles. 
This  latter  chase  lasted  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  Cromwell  even  longer  than  the 
ten  years'  war  in  Troy.  At  its  commence- 
ment the  population  of  Ireland  was  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half,  but  by  1652  "  616,000 
had  in  eleven  years  perished  by  the  sword, 
by  plague,  or  by  famine  artificially  pro- 
duced." 1 

This  grand  Confiscation  of  the  lives  of 
Irishmen  was  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  Confiscation  of  their  land  and  property, 
thrice  repeated  in  the  reigns  of  James  I,  of 
Cromwell,  and  of  William  III. 

The  proper  measures  for  this  vast  and 
majestic  rapine  had  been  prepared  by  the 
skilful  chicane  of  the  Tudor  lawyers  who 
easily    bored    their    way,    like    so    many 

1  Calculation  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  quoted  by  Lecky, 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii,  p.  172. 
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weevils,  through  the  yielding  and  dis- 
organized mass  of  the  Irish  mediaeval  system 
of  land.  "  A  regular  series  of  operations 
was  carried  on,"  said  Burke  in  after  times, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  interest  of  the  natives  in  their  own 
soil — until  this  species  of  subtle  ravage, 
being  carried  to  the  last  excess  of  oppres- 
sion and  insolence  under  Lord  Strafford, 
kindled  the  flames  of  that  rebellion  which 
broke  out  in  1641."  *  By  1656  this  process 
of  land  spoliation  was  completed  so  far 
that  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland  had 
passed  to  its  new  Scotch  and  English 
owners. 2 

Accordingly,  if  we  add  the  appropriations 
of  land  under  William  III,  Ireland,  at  the 
close  of  that  century,  was  owned,  up  to 
four-fifths  of  it,  by  great  English  landlords 
in  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught,  and 
in  Ulster  by  a  mass  of  smaller  Scotch  and 
English  settlers.  The  dispossessed  Irish 
hewed  the  wood  and  drew  the  water  for  the 


1  Letter  of  Edmund  Burke  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
M.P.,  dated  January  3,  1792. 

2  Cromwell,  by  C.  H.  Firth,  pp,  264  and  266, 
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beneficiaries  of  this  triumphant  expro- 
priation. 

The  third  of  the  above-mentioned  Con- 
fiscations was  that  of  Irish  trade.  Important 
steps  in  this  departure  were  instituted  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
when,  by  the  Acts  of  1663  and  1667,  Irish 
livestock  was  forbidden  to  be  imported 
into  England.  "  By  closing  the  English 
market  against  Irish  livestock,  the  Act 
practically  killed  the  chief  existing  Irish 
industry."  x 

Ireland  turned  in  default  to  the  woollen 
and  other  allied  industries  and  made  much 
progress  in  that  direction.  It  was,  how- 
ever, adjudged  right  by  the  statesmen  of 
the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688  to  take  in 
hand  the  confiscation  of  this  prosperity 
also. 

"  A  law  of  crushing  severity,  enacted  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1699,  completed  the  work  and  pro- 
hibited the  Irish  from  exporting  their  manufactured 
wool  to  any  other  country  whatever.  .  .  .  The 
ruin  was  absolute  and  final  .  .  .  the  leading  manu- 
facturers at  once  emigrated  to  England,  to  America, 
or  to  the  Continent  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  manu- 
facturing industry  threw  the  whole  population  for 

1  The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol,  v,  p.  304, 
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subsistence  on  the  soil  .  .  .  for  nearly  fifty  years 
after  its  destruction  the  people  were  in  such  a 
state  of  poverty  that  every  bad  season  produced  an 
absolute  famine."  1 

That  was  the  third  Confiscation,  a  com- 
mercial one,  not  the  least  cruel  and  not  the 
least  malign  of  them  all. 

The  fourth  and  next  thing  to  do  was  to 
confiscate  the  religion  of  the  Irish  people, 
their  hope  of  salvation,  b}^  the  agency  of  the 
Penal  Code. 

Burke  has  described  that  policy  once  for 

all. 

"  I  abhorred  it  for  its  vicious  perfection.  For  I 
must  do  it  justice  ;  it  was  a  complete  system,  full 
of  coherence  and  consistency  ;  well  digested  and 
well  composed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  machine 
of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance  ;  and  as  well  fitted 
for  the  oppression,  impoverishment  and  degradation 
of  a  people,  and  the  debasement  in  them  of  human 
nature  itself,  as  ever  proceeded  from  the  perverted 
ingenuity  of  man."  2 

It  was  in  his  eyes  an  unparalleled  Code  of 
oppression,  "  the  effects  of  national  hatred 
and  scorn  towards  a  conquered  people, 
whom  the  victors  delighted  to  trample 
upon  and  were  not  at  all  afraid  to  provoke." 3 

1  10  and  11,  Gul.  Ill,  c.  10.  Lecky,  History  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  ii,  pp.  211,  213,  214. 

2  Letter  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  M.P.       3  Ibid. 
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The  audacious  historians  and  critics  who 
have  valued  the  eighteenth  century  as  the 
age  of  humanity  and  toleration  would  do 
well  to  account  for  our  Slave  Trade  and 
our  Penal  Code.  The  latter,  in  violation 
of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  was  inaugurated 
under  William  III,  assumed  its  worst 
features  under  Anne,  and  was  largely 
extended  under  George  I  and  George  II. 
Perhaps  it  was  "  the  ferocious  law  of  1703 
which  first  reduced  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
a  condition  of  hopeless  servitude."  x  Then 
the  storm  descended  in  torrents  and  the 
thunderbolts  flew  from  the  Whig  Valhalla 
as  thick  as  aerolites  on  a  November  night. 
The  aim  was  good.  "  It  was  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  Irish  Penal  Code 
that  its  victims  constituted  three-fourths 
of  the  nation,  and  that  it  was  deliberately 
intended  to  demoralize  as  well  as  degrade."  2 

Those  who  have  studied  that  Code  may 
be  disposed  to  divide  it  into  four  branches. 
The  first  group  of  enactments  was  intended 
to  deprive  the  Catholics  of  practically  all 

1  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.   281. 

2  Ibid. 
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civil  life,  so  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Chief  Justice  laid  down  from  the  bench  that 
"  the  law  does  not  suppose  any  such  person 
to  exist  as  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic."  1 

The  next  purpose  of  the  Code  was  to 
reduce  them  to  hopeless  ignorance.  It  was 
penal  even  to  go  to  the  university,  or  to 
keep  a  school,  or  to  act  as  a  private  tutor. 
Catholic  education  was  simply  proscribed 
without  qualification,  and,  as  the  Catholics 
were  about  seven-eighths  of  the  population, 
the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  nation 
can  be  easily  imagined. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  Code  was  to 
dissociate  the  Catholics  even  from  that 
portion  of  the  soil  which  was  left  to  them, 
and  to  complete  the  era  of  the  land  robberies 
of  James,  Cromwell,  and  William.  For 
instance,  the  few  Catholic  landlords  who 
remained  were  now  deprived  of  the  libert}^ 
of  testament :  "  Catholic  landlords  were 
gradually  but  surely  impoverished.  Their 
land  passed  almost  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  Protestants."  2 

1  Scully  on  the  Penal  Laws,  p.  344. 

2  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  288, 
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The  fourth  purpose  of  this  Code  was 
apostasy.  All  sorts  of  temptations  were 
held  out.  If  the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic 
would  renounce  his  faith,  that  act  automati- 
cally reduced  his  father  to  the  position  of  a 
life  tenant  in  his  favour,  and  if  a  wife 
apostatized  she  obtained  similar  advantages. 
Children  were  deliberately  set  against  their 
parents,  wives  against  their  husbands, 
and  spiritual  destitution  was  to  be  the 
end  of  all.  By  these  measures  the 
Whigs  antedated  the  state  atheism  of  the 
Jacobins. 

Such  was  the  series  of  acts  which  helped 
to  produce  in  Ireland  that  unique  two- 
legged  species  the  "  cottier,"  a  being  once 
legally  a  man,  but  now  bereft  by  law  of 
everything. 

One  privilege,  indeed,  was  reserved  to 
him  so  as  to  mark  him  off  from  the  beasts. 
The  State  "  established  "  a  Church  for  him, 
and  made  him  pay  a  tenth  of  the  yield  of 
his  miserable  potato-patch  to  the  clergy 
of  that  Establishment.  Now,  this  Church 
was  the  Church  whose  special  and  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  he,  and  seven-eighths  of 
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his  countrymen,  did  not  happen  to  think 
true. 

Four  Confiscations  have  now  been  suc- 
cessively enumerated,  but  there  was  a  fifth 
to  come.  This  last  Confiscation  was  of 
liberty.  In  order  to  appreciate  that  last 
event  of  a  long  series  we  must  look  a  little 
deeper  than  heretofore. 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  strange  thing  happened  in  Ire- 
land, so  rare,  indeed,  that  the  like  of  it 
had  not  happened  for  over  a  thousand 
years. 

Over  a  thousand  years  before,  during  the 
sixth  century,  the  genius  of  Ireland  had 
miraculously  blossomed  forth.  Against  the 
combination  of  savage  races  who  thence- 
forth were,  descending  upon  Christendom 
from  every  quarter  to  destroy  or  degrade  it, 
Irishmen  wrought  the  marvel  of  maintain- 
ing Christianity  in  its  most  essential  and 
purest  form.  For  Christianity  in  that 
island  had  fallen  neither  on  the  hard  sub- 
stratum of  Roman  imperialism,  nor  on  the 
uncouth,  rebellious  surface  of  Teutonism, 
but  on  a  soil  infinitely  responsive  to  the 
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inmost  teachings  of  Christ.  In  the  great 
chorus  of  humanity  was  not  the  Celtic  the 
most  penetrative  voice  of  all  ?  *  What 
race  has  conceived  with  more  delicacy  the 
ideal  of  woman,  or  has  carried  more  mystery 
into  love  ?  Their  pity  was  so  strong  that 
they  accorded  it  in  their  legends  to  Judas 
himself.  None  have  assigned  more  of  moral 
life  to  the  dumb  creation  or  have  been  so 
sensitive  to  the  sorrow  even  of  inanimate 
things,  so  that  when  Elaine,  the  heroine  of 
Lancelot,  even  culled  a  flower,  the  bruised 
stem  was  on  the  instant  restored  to  bloom. 
It  was  they  who  distilled  the  sweetness  of 
chivalry  without  its  savagery  in  arms. 
From  them  the  Middle  Ages  garnered  their 
best  thoughts  of  heroism,  of  beauty,  and  of 
womanhood,  and  it  was  in  their  imagination 
that  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  was 
instituted,  that  monastic  Odyssey.  None 
dreamed  before  them  of  the  great  adventure 
which  Dante  was  to  accomplish  for  the 
sake  of  Beatrice.  They  designed  the  Table 
Round. 
Thus,  in  the  depth  of  the  Dark  Ages,[the 

1  Cf.  E.  Renan,  Poesie  des  Races  Celtiques. 
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constellated  Celtic  genius  spangled  the 
abysses  of  the  utter  night. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  fully  a  thou- 
sand years  had  passed  away  without  a 
recurrence  of  that  wonder.  Yet  now, 
right  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  the  miracle 
happened  anew.  Only,  the  martyrs  and 
priests  and  saints  and  prophets  of  old  days 
returned  not  in  their  ancient  investiture, 
but  in  another  reincarnation,  this  time, 
as  wits  and  statesmen,  actors  and  authors, 
orators  and  patriots,  and  under  the  names 
of  Swift  and  Berkeley,  of  Grattan  and 
Plunket,  of  Sheridan  and  Curran,  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  and  of  Edmund  Burke. 

For  the  fact  was  that,  when  the  dazzling 
sword  of  Irish  genius  seemed  verily  to  be 
plunging  into  the  lake  to  be  lost  for  ever, 
an  arm  had  caught  it,  an  arm  "  clothed 
in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful."  It 
was  the  arm  of  Freedom. 

Let  us  mark  the  outward  political  signs 
and  results  of  this  efflorescence  and  meta- 
morphosis. Men  of  genius  now  arose  in 
Ireland  who  procured  her  liberty.  Ireland, 
under  their    impulse    and  initiative,  sud- 
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denly  attained  to  the  stature  of  a  nation, 
or,  more  precisely,  to  the  prospect  and 
promise  of  it.  And  then  that  dawn  of 
liberty  was  extinguished  too. 

It  must  be  noticed,  first,  that  for  many 
generations  there  had  been  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, which,  however,  by  the  early  days 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  sunk  into 
a  parlous  state.  This  body  was  elected 
solely  by  the  scanty  Protestant  popula- 
tion, and  none  but  Protestants  could  sit  in 
it.  It  was  only  dissolved  on  the  death  of 
the  sovereign,  and  therefore  endured  for 
thirty-three  years  during  the  reign  of  George 
II.  Two-thirds  of  its  boroughs  were  rotten 
and  were  managed  by  placemen  or  place- 
hunters.  Two  bodies  utterly  dissevered 
from  it,  the  Irish  Privy  Council  and  the 
English  Privy  Council,  had  unlimited  power 
of  suppressing  or  altering  any  Bill  which  it 
brought  in.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Irish 
revenue  was  called  Hereditary  Revenue, 
and  was  settled  independently  of  the 
voting  power  or  control  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. But  enough  of  the  enormous  tale 
of  its  boundless  disabilities. 
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As  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient,  Britain 
took  further  measures,  early  in  the  eight- 
eenth century,  to  pile  up  the  Parliamentary 
agony,  so  that  by  the  date  of  the  accession 
of  George  III  in  1760,  "  the  Parliament 
had  been  deprived  of  every  vestige  of 
independence."  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  British  states- 
manship had  now  advanced  to  such  lengths 
in  regard  to  Ireland  that,  not  content  with 
confiscating  the  lives,  the  land,  and  the 
religion  of  Irish  Catholics,  it  had  actually 
confiscated  the  trade  and  the  Parliamentary 
liberties  of  the  very  Protestants  of  that 
country.  It  was  too  much !  To  grind 
down  the  Catholics — oh,  that  was  easy  and 
successful !  But  to  despatch  Protestants 
to  Ireland  for  the  safeguard  of  British 
interests  and  then  to  smite  them  down  into 
the  dust  also — that  was,  thought  the  Prot- 
estants, a  step  too  far.  So  a  fire  was 
kindled  which  could  not  be  put  out  readily. 
The  sparks  that  flew  were  incorporated 
sooner  or  later  in  such  men  as  those  already 
mentioned.      But  he  who  embodied  most 

1  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  126, 
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authentically  the  flame  of  Irish  liberty 
and  of  Irish  genius  was  Henry   Grattan. 

The  genius  of  Grattan  consisted  in  this, 
that,  out  of  the  debasement  of  Parliament, 
and  out  of  the  antagonism  of  creeds,  and 
out  of  the  rancour  of  races,  he  made  a 
nation — or  deserved  to  make  it. 

He  entered  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1775, 
and  things  moved  so  fast  that  Burke  could 
already  write  from  across  the  Channel  in 
1778,  with  the  illumination  of  a  fellow 
genius  :  "  You  are  now  beginning  to  have 
a  country.  ...  I  am  persuaded  that  when 
that  they  called  a  country  is  once  formed 
in  Ireland,  quite  other  things  will  be  done."1 

The  prophetic  words  of  Burke  were 
realized  as  early  as  1782,  when,  in  the  old 
Parliament  House  of  Ireland,  Grattan  rose 
to  move  the  emancipation  of  his  country. 

"  I  am  now,"  he  exclaimed,  "to  address  a  free  people. 
Ages  have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the  first  moment 
in  which  you  could  be  distinguished  by  that  appella- 
tion. I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees  ;  I  watched  over 
her  with  a  paternal  solicitude  ;  I  have  traced  her 
progress  from  injuries  to  arms,  and  from  arms  to 
liberty.     Ireland  is  now  a  nation.     In  that  character 

1  Burke  to  Pery,  August  12,  1778. 
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I  hail  her,  and,  bowing  in  her  august  presence,  I  say, 
esto  perpetua  I"1 

How  was  it  that  this  man  who  watched 
at  the  cradle,  also  followed  the  hearse,  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  ? 

Those  who  have  studied  closely  the 
history  of  that  Parliament  will,  if  they  are 
impartial,  probably  arrive  at  two  propo- 
sitions concerning  it.  The  first  of  these 
propositions  is,  that  the  general  conduct  of 
affairs  by  Grattan  was  on  sound  and  wise 
principles.  His  policy  was  to  be  loyal  to 
Great  Britain  in  her  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties. "  The  Irish  Parliament,  with  all 
its  faults,  was  an  eminently  loyal  body."2 
"  Viceroy  after  Viceroy  had  emphatically 
acknowledged  its  unmixed  loyalty."3  He 
laboured  next  to  extend  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to,  and  to  secure  the  com- 
plete emancipation  of,  his  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects,  and  also  to  carry  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform  so  thorough  and 
comprehensive  as  to  make  a  reality  of 
Parliamentary    institutions.       Lastly,    he 

1  Speech  of  April  16,  1782. 

2  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  193. 

3  Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.,  p,  278f 
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strove  to  accomplish  much  for  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  Parliament 
had  a  congenital  flaw,  a  constitutional 
lesion,  which  was  curable,  indeed,  by  the 
statesmanship  of  Great  Britain,  but  which 
the  statesmanship  of  Great  Britain  omitted 
to  cure.  What  was  this  weakness  which 
eventually  furnished  an  occasion  for  bring- 
ing to  the  ground  the  Irish  Parliament  ? 
It  was  that,  though  Ireland  had  a  free 
Parliament,  her  Executive  was  practically 
not  free,  but  was  controlled  or  corrupted 
from  outside  by  Great  Britain.  Indeed, 
it  was  still  substantially  English  and  not 
Irish. 

"  It  should  be  noticed  that  before  the  Act  of  Union 
the  Administration,  or  Executive  Government,  in 
Ireland,  was  in  no  sense  native  or  Irish  ;  it  was 
essentially  English.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  the 
Permanent  Under  Secretary  were  appointed  from 
England  by  English  Ministers,  and  were,  with  rare 
exceptions,  Englishmen  ...  no  hostile  vote  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  had  any  effect  upon  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Executive."  1 

Thus,  if  constitutional  matters  may  be 

'  Shaw  Lefevre.  Peel  and  O'Connell,  p.  8? 
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described  in  terms  of  theolog}^  the  spirit 
of  Irish  freedom  soon  began  to  war  against 
the  flesh  of  an  alien  Executive.  For  in- 
stance, "  during  many  years  of  the  minis- 
try of  Pitt  which  preceded  the  Union, 
the  Irish  Administration  almost  uniformly 
opposed  ever}^  effort  to  reform  the  Parlia- 
ment."1 This  baneful  antinomy  ran  right 
through  all  the  life  and  works  of  the  Par- 
liament. Hence  the  spread  of  revolution 
in  a  revolutionary  age. 

This  dire  evil  of  a  strife  between  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
poisoned  everything.  In  another  age,  of 
more  constructive  statesmanship  and  of 
less  constant  war,  it  would  have  been 
clearly  possible  to  have  adjusted  this 
difficulty,  on  the  one  hand,  by  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  granting  it  the  control  of 
a  local  Executive.  But,  as  it  was,  the 
curse  which  has  so  often  hung  over  Anglo- 
Irish  policy  intervened,  that  curse  which 
is  none  other  than  the  failure  of  the  good- 
will of  men.     Fox,  in  1782,  had  awarded 

1  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  116, 
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freedom  to  Ireland.  But  he  was  too 
sensational,  and  too  improvident  in  the 
details  of  his  benefaction.  Pitt,  in  1800, 
instead  of  applying  a  remedy,  applied 
the  axe.  Where  Fox  had  given  life,  Pitt 
decreed  death,  to  Irish  freedom. 

Thus  occurred  in  1800  the  fifth  Confisca- 
tion, that  of j  Liberty.  "  The  Union  swept 
away  a  Parliament  that  had  existed  for 
centuries  and  had  recently  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire 
nation."  This  was  done  by  the  agency 
of  corruption. 

"It  is  a  simple  and  unexaggerated  statement  of  the 
truth  that  in  the  entire  history  of  representative 
government  there  is  no  instance  of  corruption  having 
been  employed  on  so  large  a  scale  and  with  so  auda- 
cious an  effrontery,  as  by  the  Ministers  in  Ireland." 
"  A  national  Constitution  was  destroyed  .  .  .  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people  .  .  .  the  Union, 
as  it  was  carried,  was  a  crime  of  the  deepest  turpi- 
tude." "  The  whole  unbribed  intellect  of  Ireland 
was  opposed  to  it."  "It  was  certain,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  national  Parliament."  1 

It  was  Grattan  alone  who,  defeated 
night   after   night,    and   in   division   after 

1  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  pp. 
176,  177,  182,  166,  168. 
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division,  soared  higher  and  higher  against 
the  storm.  With  all  that  he  had  laboured 
for  swept  away,  his  anguish,  his  wrath 
and  his  eloquence  seemed  still  to  outpace 
and  to  outwing  the  tempest.  But  as  it 
darkened  hopelessly  above  him,  and  as  all 
his  hopes  lay  dead  below,  he  seemed  at 
length,  like  the  poet  of  the  Adonais,  to 
snatch  hope  from  the  depth  of  despair,  and, 
far  borne  from  the  common  throng  of 
humanity,  to  have  revealed  to  him  a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  a  coming  time. 

"  The  Constitution  may,  for  a  time,  be  so  lost ; 
the  character  of  the  country  cannot  be  so  lost  .  .  . 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  down  for  ever  an  ancient  and 
respectable  nation  by  abilities,  however  great,  by 
power  and  corruption,  however  irresistible.  I  do 
not  give  up  the  country,  I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but 
she  is  not  dead.  Though  in  her  tomb  she  lies  helpless 
and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  the  spirit  of 
life,  and  on  her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty."  x 

"  Thou  art  not  conquered,  Beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  Death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there." 

1  Speech  of  May  26,  1800. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  COMING  OF  ULYSSES 

In  the  last  chapter,  Anglo-Irish  history, 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 
Act  of  Union  in  1800,  was  shown  to  be, 
in  a  phrase,  the  history  of  Five  Con- 
fiscations. During  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, the  lives,  the  land,  the  trade,  the 
religion,  and  the  liberty  of  Irishmen  had 
in  turn  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Ascendancy.  Ascendancy  meant,  in  plain 
terms,  the  enforced  encampment  of  an 
alien  Church,  an  alien  Landlordism,  an 
alien  Executive,  an  alien  Bench  and  Bar, 
and  an  alien  Local  Government  upon  the 
soil  of  Ireland.  Now  we  go  forward  upon 
our  swift  and  sombre  examination  of  what 
resulted  therefrom  from  1800  until  to-day. 
The  primary  result  of  this  longdrawn, 
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uniform  policy  can  be  quite  simply  stated. 
Tread  and  tread  again  the  melancholy 
round  of  Irish  history  during  the  first  fifty 
years  or  more  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  we  shall  still  arrive  at  no  sound  and 
broad  conclusion  but  the  following  :  Ireland 
sate  in  her  gloomy  ghetto,  and  starved. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  to  whom  the  Irish 
leadership  passed  soon  after  1800,  once 
said,  eloquently  enough  :  "  Grattan  stood 
over  the  cradle  of  his  country  and  followed 
the  hearse.  To  me  it  has  been  given  to 
sound  the  trumpet  of  her  resurrection,  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  she  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  Unfortunately,  it  must 
be  added  that  the  trumpet  so  magnificently 
blown  sounded  too  often  in  deaf  or  pre- 
occupied ears  at  Westminster,  and  that 
the  great  Agitator  should  rather  have 
constantly  proclaimed  to  the  world,  if  it 
would  in  anywise  listen,  that  Ireland  was 
not  dead,  but  starving. 

Let  us  grasp  the  reason  why  the  Irish 
people  starved.  This  reason  was  rooted  in 
that  Ascendancy  which  it  had  been  through- 
out the  aim  of  the  confiscators  of  Ireland 
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to  establish,  and  which  they  had  estab- 
lished thoroughly  by  now. 

We  must  begin  by  noting  that  when 
Irish  trade  had  been  so  largely  ruined,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  decisively  im- 
pelled thenceforth  to  look  for  sustenance 
to  the  soil  alone,  so  that,  at  the  period 
now  in  question,  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation depended  upon  agriculture.  The 
favourite  crop  was  the  potato,  to  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  had  to  look 
for  their  very  existence,  a  crop  so  pre- 
carious that,  when  it  failed,  as  it  often  did, 
for  instance,  in  1821,  1822,  1831  and  1836, 
not  to  mention  1845  and  onwards,  famine 
and  disease  and  death  were  rife  in  the  land. 
More  than  this,  the  potato  could  not  be 
stored  for  a  whole  year's  supply,  and  so 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  coming 
between  the  last  of  the  old  crop  and  the 
first  of  the  new,  were  known  as  "  meal " 
months,  a  time  of  seasonal  starvation, 
when  a  supply  of  meal  must  regularly 
be  bought  for  food  by  those  who  could 
afford  it.  Be  it  added,  also,  that  under 
Protection,  which  was  then  in  full  foroe, 
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the  import  of  the  cheaper  cereals,  such 
as  maize,  was  practically  prohibited  from 
furnishing  food  in  time  of  stress  to  the 
hapless  cottier. 

But,  of  course,  all  this  in  no  degree 
exhausts  the  stern  realities  of  the  cottier's 
position.  The  landlord  of  his  few  acres, 
the  ascendancy  man,  did  nothing  for  him 
by  spending  capital  in  any  shape  whatever 
upon  his  holding.  This,  according  to  the 
Devon  Land  Commission  of  1844,  was 
"  admitted  on  all  hands  "  and  was  "  the 
general  practice  in  Ireland."  The  country 
was  partitioned  out  into  vast  estates  owned 
by  the  imported  landlords  who,  from  the 
date  of  the  Union,  re-exported  themselves 
increasingly  as  absentees.  In  default  of 
them,  their  estates  were  managed  by,  or 
let  to,  middlemen.  These  middlemen  now 
began  to  discover  what  wealth  lay  to  their 
hands  accruing  from  the  inevitable  land 
hunger  of  the  necessitous  cottiers.  The 
cottiers  must  have  land  at  all  costs,  and 
hence  would  outbid  each  other  in  offering 
high  rents  for  the  sake  of  dear  life.  So, 
behold,  rents  screwed  up  above  the  economic 
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level ;  hence  inevitable  arrears  ;  and  hence 
the  most  constant  and  cruel  evictions 
recorded  by  history  of  these  rack-rented 
tenants-at-will,  who,  in  reality,  were  owners 
of  the  capital  spent  upon  the  holding,  and 
thus  should  have  been  part  owners  of  the 
tenancy.  Once,  in  1847,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
cited  a  typical  instance  out  of  thousands, 
where  a  whole  village  of  starving  people  in 
the  days  of  the  Great  Famine  was  sum- 
marily evicted,  the  hour  chosen  being  at 
nightfall  in  midwinter,  and  the  children 
died  in  the  bleak  night.  "  I  know," 
added  Sir  Robert,  "  that  the  law  is  power- 
less." By  whose  fault  ?  Is  History  too 
modest  to  ask  why  ? 

The  middlemen  next  discovered  a  further 
method  of  multiplying  their  receipts  from 
the  cottiers.  This  was  done  by  subdividing 
the  holdings  into  portions  as  small  as 
possible,  so  that  from  every  few  acres  some- 
thing, at  least,  could  be  wrung.  Hence, 
throughout  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland 
especially,  small  holdings  were  instituted, 
varying  from  half  an  acre  up  to  five  or  six 
acres.     Thus    the   economic    position   was 
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rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the  rapid 
increase  of  a  pauperized  population,  each 
unit  of  whom  was  always  on  the  very  edge, 
or,  more  accurately,  more  than  half-way 
down  the  gulf  of  destitution. 

On  the  heels  of  the  aforementioned 
middleman,  the  ecclesiastical  tithe  proctor 
knocked  at  the  mud  hovel  of  the  cottier,  in 
order  to  extract  his  tenth  and  complete  the 
picture  of  extortion.  This  personage  was 
the  representative  of  the  English  Estab- 
lished Church.  That  dread  institution 
maintained  an  enormous  staff,  compris- 
ing some  twenty  bishops,  with  an  average 
salary  of  over  £7,000  a  year.  Their  agents 
had  "  the  worst  reputation  in  the  country 
for  extreme  harshness  in  the  collection 
of  these  dues.  The  ecclesiastical  courts 
which  had  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  were 
most  severe."  x  Not  content  with  this 
scarcely  tolerable  impost,  the  wealthy  Prot- 
estant Church  exacted  from  the  Catholic 
cottier  his  last  farthing,  a  mysterious 
tribute,  euphemistically  termed  Church  cess, 
in  reality  a  rate  for  the  repair  of  the  Prot- 

1  Shaw  Lefevre,  Peel  and  O'Connell,  p.  130. 
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estant  churches  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  services. 

So  widespread  and  utter  was  the  neglect 
of  anything  but  rents,  that  even  the  dismal 
privilege  of  the  Poor  Law  was  denied  in  Ire- 
land, until  nearly  forty  years  of  the  century 
had  passed,  to  these  unfortunate  beings, 
who  required  its  grim  services  as  much  as 
any  people  in  the  world.  "  Although  Ire- 
land was  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in 
Europe — although  a  very  large  proportion 
of  its  population  were  continually  on  the 
verge  of  starvation — no  legal  provision 
existed  for  the  poor  till  1838 ; x  and  even 
then  the  Poor  Law  enacted  at  that  date 
by  our  Parliament  was  utterly  unsuited  to 
the  conditions  of  Ireland. 

The  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  in 
1844  revealed  something  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses  of  the  Irish  population  de- 
scribed above,  though  it  should  be  added 
that  nothing  much  was  done  to  carry 
out  their  timid  recommendations,  except 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister, 
introduced  a  Bill    increasing    security    of 

1  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland,  p.  274. 
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tenure  and  furnishing  some  compensa- 
tion for  improvements.  Even  this  Bill  was 
"  strangled  in  Committee  by  Irish  land- 
lords." x  The  Commission  in  question  con- 
tained no  representative  of  the  agricultural 
classes  of  tenant-farmer  or  labourer,  yet  it 
was  constrained  to  report,  in  its  leisurely, 
Victorian  way,  that  "  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  badly  housed,  badly 
fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his 
labour  ...  we  cannot  forbear  to  express 
our  strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance 
which  the  labouring  classes  have  generally 
exhibited  under  sufferings  greater,  we  be- 
lieve, than  the  people  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe  have  to  sustain." 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  uttered  here. 
Let  us  not  feel  contempt,  or  even  any  com- 
passion ever  so  slightly  tinged  with  con- 
tempt, for  these  sad  victims,  so  many  of 
them  very  soon  to  be  swept  away,  from 
1845  to  1847,  by  famine  into  the  grave. 
Ascendancy,  it  seemed  on  unimpeachable 
evidence,  housed  them  badly,  and  paid 
them  badly,  and  fed  them  badly,  worse,  in 

1  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  xi,  p.  9. 
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fact,  than  any  in  Europe.  Yet  these  men 
were  of  the  race  which,  on  a  thousand 
eighteenth- century  battle-fields,  had  proved 
itself  the  most  gallant  in  the  world  ;  which, 
but  a  few  years  before,  had  put  forth  from 
its  stem  genius  upon  genius;  and  which 
in  the  darkest  Age  of  Europe  had  upheld 
from  barbaric  destruction  the  purest  faith 
of  all.  If  Ascendancy  had  now  wrecked 
their  trade  and  had  seized  their  land  from 
under  them  ;  if  it  had  wrung  from  their 
numbed  fingers  their  uttermost  farthing 
for  the  tithe  and  cess  of  its  plutocratic 
Church  Establishment ;  if  it  had  left  them 
at  last  to  be  starved  at  leisure  in  their 
gloomy  ghetto  by  the  sea,  all  that  was 
because  Ascendancy  had  been  so  skilled 
as  to  make  Britain  herself  its  instrument 
and  accomplice  against  them,  turning  on 
them  thus  the  irresistible  fusillade,  and 
raking  them  with  the  overwhelming  ord- 
nance, of  an  Empire. 

It  might  be  thought,  in  reply  to  all  this, 
that,  after  all,  these  cottiers  now  had  the 
vote  since  1793,  and  that  they  would  thus 
enjoy  adequate  representation  in  the  Im- 
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perial  Parliament  if  they  dared  to  exercise 
their  suffrage.  But  here,  too,  Ascendancy 
stepped  in,  and,  in  1829,  "  the  Irish  land- 
lords forced  the  Government"  to  sweep  the 
cottiers'  vote  away  by  raising  the  qualifica- 
tion to  a  high  point.  c '  This  is  the  only  case, 
since  the  days  of  Henry  VI,  in  which  an 
Act  restricting,  and  not  extending,  the 
franchise  of  a  whole  country  has  passed 
the  House  of  Commons."  1  This  provision 
was  retained  in  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  so 
that  by  1850  "  the  county  electors  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  were  now  diminished  to 
less  than  30,000." 2  The  great  Reform 
Act  of  1868  was,  for  Ireland,  almost  a 
nullity,  and  the  scandal  and  reproach  of  the 
Irish  electoral  system  remained  unredressed 
until  1884. 

Hence,  from  the  Constitutional  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  from  the  agrarian,  the  cottier 
became  the  very  scapegoat  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, being  driven  exceptionally  forth,  by  a 
special  legislative  providence,  into  the 
wilderness. 


1  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  x.,  p.  607. 
*  Shaw  Lefevre,  Peel  and  O'Connell,  p.  328. 
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Yet,  after  all,  not  to  eat  was  more  serious 
than  not  to  poll.  The  cottier  was  now 
starving  to  such  purpose  and  with  such  a 
will,  or  was  dragging  himself  from  the 
tainted  soil  so  hastily  that,  whereas  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  8,600,000  in 
1845,  it  had  dropped  from  that  figure 
already  by  two  millions  in  1851,  only  to 
decline  further  to  a  total  of  a  trifle  over 
4,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  century.  So 
much  for  the  Irishman,  qua  cottier.  "  The 
Union  was  seventy  years  old  before  the 
elementary  feature  in  the  agrarian  con- 
dition of  Ireland  was  recognized  by  the 
Parliament  which  had  undertaken  to  govern 
Ireland."  Between  1800  and  1870  many 
Acts,  indeed,  were  passed  dealing  with 
Irish  land.  "  Every  one  of  these  Acts 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and 
against  the  tenant."  x  No  more,  then, 
of  the  cottier.  His  tale  is  told.  Look  for 
him,  if  at  all,  in  the  Morgue  of  History. 

It  was  inquired  just  now  whether  History 
should  be  too  modest  to  unveil  the  cause 
of  all  this  unparalleled  despair.     Surely,  if 

1  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol,  ii,  pp,  286-6. 
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Ascendancy  had  taken  all  from  a  starving 
people,  that  power  should  have  been  sum- 
marily put  down  from  its  seat  by  the  people 
whom  it  was  ruining.  Why  was  this  not 
done  ?  It  was  because  precautions  had 
already  been  too  well  taken  against  it. 

In  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, delivered  in  February,  1847,  over  a 
year  and  a  half  since  the  Great  Famine  had 
started,  O'Connell,  in  dying  accents,  his 
giant  form  shrunk  with  disease  and  with 
the  clear  stamp  of  mortality  upon  him, 
told  the  truth.  Nothing  of  substance  had 
been  done  for  a  starving  people  during 
eighteen  months  of  party  conflicts  at  West- 
minster. "  I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
honourable  members  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  the  horrors  of  the  situation 
of  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  they  under- 
stand the  miseries — the  accumulation  of 
miseries — under  which  the  people  are  labour- 
ing. Ireland  is  in  your  hands,  in  your 
power.  If  you  do  not  save  her,  she  cannot 
save  herself."  And,  at  the  very  last,  he 
wrote  these  still  more  pregnant  words : 
"  How  different  would  the  scene  be  if  we 
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had  our  own  Parliament,  taking  care  of 
our  own  people,  of  our  own  resources. 
But,  alas  !  alas  !  it  is  scarcely  permitted 
to  think  of  this,  the  only  sure  preventative 
of  misery,  and  the  only  sure  instrument  of 
Irish  prosperity." 

Why  was  prompt  action  not  taken  from 
the  moment,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1845, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  realized  that  the 
Great  Famine  was  imminent  ?  It  was 
because  that  Minister's  hands  were  tied 
by  the  partisans  of  Ascendancy  now  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  world 
witnessed  "  a  long  series  of  bitter  personal 
attacks  on  the  Minister  by  the  landed 
gentry,  led  by  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
inspired  by  Disraeli,  who,  having  sought 
office  under  Peel,  had  since  begged  favours 
at  Peel's  hands,  and  whose  faith  in  Pro- 
tection was  at  least  doubtful."  *  Thus 
Ireland  starved  month  by  month  to  make 
a  Protectionist  holiday. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
grand  flaw  in  the  settlement  of  1782  was 
that,  if  the  Parliament  was  Irish,  the  Exec- 

1  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  xi,  p.  11. 
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utive  was  really  English,  though  it  was 
seated  in  Ireland.  But  now,  under  the 
Act  of  Union,  a  disastrous  constitutional 
position  arose.  The  Irish  Parliament  incor- 
porated in  that  of  England,  was,  of  course, 
transferred  to  Westminster,  whereas  the 
Executive  of  Ireland  still  occupied  Dublin. 
Thus  whereas,  before,  the  Irish  Parliament 
at  least  sate  in  Ireland,  and  could  not  fail 
to  be  in  some  sort  of  touch  with  the  Irish 
Executive,  henceforth  even  these  qualified 
advantages  were  done  away.  The  fly-wheel 
of  Irish  government  was  broken  in  three 
places.  Firstly,  Ireland,  far  into  the  cen- 
tury, under  her  limited  franchises  could 
not  choose  whom  she  would,  more  especially 
as  the  Ballot  was  not  granted  until  1872, 
and  intimidation  and  terrorism  prevailed 
at  election  time.  Next,  even  if,  and  when, 
she  could  choose  whom  she  would,  her 
representatives  were  swamped  in  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  which  could  not  possibly 
duly  attend  to,  or  accurately  comprehend, 
her  local  affairs.  Thirdly,  Ireland's  Exec- 
utive could  henceforth  practically  escape 
control,  since  it  was  now  only  responsible 
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to  an  Imperial  Parliament  so  distantly- 
situated  and  so  preoccupied  with  other 
business  as  to  be  virtually  unable  to  regu- 
late it,  and  never  willing  to  attend  consecu- 
tively and  comprehensively  to  Irish  affairs. 
In  a  word,  since  Ireland  did  not  control 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  could  not  con- 
trol the  Irish  Executive,  the  latter  could 
do  as  it  pleased. 

What  pleased  it  much  was  to  bring  forth 
fruit  after  its  kind — the  kind  of  Ascendancy. 
So,  itself  the  creation  of  Ascendancy  in  the 
previous  century,  it  waxed  fat  on  the  Irish 
people — an  extravagant,  an  enormous,  an 
easygoing  Executive.  Its  one  invariable 
remedy  for  the  alarming  results  of  its  own 
incompetence  was  to  go  into  hysterics  and 
send  across  the  Channel  for  a  Coercion  Act. 

At  the  date  of  the  Union 

"  all  the  appointments,  from  the  judges  down  to  the 
very  lowest  officials,  were  made  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Established  Church.  The  magistrates  were  exclu- 
sively appointed  from  it .  The  municipalities  through- 
out the  country  were  still  in  the  hands  of  that  same 
class,  and  were  the  monopoly  of  a  most  intolerant 
faction.  No  Catholic  could  rise  to  the  higher  posts 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  Catholics  had  no  opportunities 
whatever  of  rising  to  any  position  of  responsibility 
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and  honour  in  the  service  of  the  State  .  .  .  after 
the  Union  the  government  of  Ireland  continued  to 
be  carried  on  as  before  in  the  same  interests  and 
on  similar  principles."  *  "  After  the  Union  the 
administration  of  Ireland  became  in  time  one  of  the 
most  costly,  wasteful  and  least  efficient  in  Europe."  2 

Indeed,  at  the  present  time  the  cost  of  civil 
government  per  head,  according  to  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  returns,  is,  for 
England,  18s.  8d. ;  for  Ireland,  £2  4s.,  or 
more  than  twice  as  great. 

In  1885  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  say  of 
the  Irish  Administration : — 

"  It  is  a  system  as  completely  centralized  and  bureau- 
cratic as  that  with  which  Russia  governs  Poland, 
or  as  that  which  prevailed  in  Venice  under  Austrian 
rule.  An  Irishman  at  this  moment  cannot  make 
a  step — he  cannot  lift  a  finger  in  any  parochial, 
municipal  or  educational  work  without  being  con- 
fronted with,  interfered  with,  controlled  by,  an 
English  official,  appointed  by  a  foreign  government, 
and  without  a  shade  or  shadow  of  representative 
authority."  3 

Even  to-day,  a  twentieth  century  inquirer 
into  the  realities  of  Irish  administration 
had  better  turn  his  back  on  an  endless  or 


1  Shaw  Lefevre,  Peel  and  0' Connelly  p,  9. 

3  Ibid,  p,  345. 

3  Speech  at  Warrington,  September  8,  1885. 
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insoluble  task.  Wandering  in  the  Stygian 
precincts  of  Dublin  Castle,  he  discerns  an 
infinite  flotsam  of  boards,  departments, 
offices,  commissions,  surveys,  registrarships, 
inspectorships  and  other  whatnot  of  Civil- 
Servicedom,  the  inextricable  accumulation 
of  debris  left  by  successive  tides  of  the  great 
ocean  of  Ascendancy.  Some  experts  reckon 
these  to  number  sixty-seven  ; x  others  aver 
that  they  can  discriminate  a  mere  forty- 
two  in  the  purgatorial  dusk.  At  the  head 
of  all  these  sits,  or  else  does  not  sit,  a  single 
English  Minister. 

Hence,  it  is  in  a  thrice-fractured  Consti- 
tution that  there  must  be  sought  the  deep 
reason  underlying  the  helplessness  of  both 
nations  when  confronted  with  the  Great 
Famine.  Hence,  too,  the  reason  why,  for 
some  twenty  years  after  that  dire  event, 
Parliament  could  do  nothing  but  relapse 
into  ignorance  of  Irish  interests,  which  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  represented,  or  mis- 
represented, by  a  tame,  divided,  and  useless 
body  of  men.  Hence,  too,  the  reason  why, 
"  from  1852  to  1866,  the  position  of  the  Irish 

1  Lord  Dunraven,  Outlook  in  Ireland,  p.  152. 
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tenants  in  the  British  Parliament  was 
absolutely  hopeless  "  ;  *  why  the  process 
of  evictions  went  forward  wholesale,  with- 
out compensation  and  without  redress ; 
and  why  the  poor  cottiers  flitted  away  in 
their  thousands  to  America,  or  slank  into 
the  slums  of  cities,  or  sank  into  the  stratum 
of  half-starved  agricultural  labourers.  Who 
can  now  fail  to  appreciate  the  cause  of 
Fenianism,  of  Land-Leagueism,  and  of  the 
other  revolutionary  movements  so  rife 
later  on  ?  These  poisonous  weeds  were 
rooted  in  the  long  decay  of  centuries  and  in 
the  rank  soil  of  accumulating  and  unre- 
dressed wrongs. 

This  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  during 
the  first  seventy  years  or  so  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  March,  1868,  however, 
commenced  a  new  epoch  in  Anglo-Irish 
history,  in  the  midst  of  which,  or  perhaps 
at  the  close  of  which,  we  live  to-day. 
While  the  suitors  were  living  undisturbed 
on  the  fleshpots  of  Ithaca,  Ulysses  suddenly 
came.  He  entered  upon  the  scene  of 
revelry,  having  put  off  his  old  rags  of  worn- 

1  Lord  Eversley,  Gladstone  and  Ireland,  p.  10. 
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out  make-shifts,  the  threadbare  catchwords 
of  obsolete  incompetence. 

"  Then  fierce  the  hero  o'er  the  threshold  strode  : 
Stript  of  his  rags,  he  blazed  out  like  a  god. 
Full  in  their  face  the  lifted  bow  he  bore 
And  quivered  deaths,  a  formidable  store  ; 
Before  his  feet  the  rattling  shower  he  threw, 
And  spoke,  terrific,  to  the  suitor-crew."  * 

The  task  upon  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
now  entered  in  moving  his  resolutions 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
was  threefold.  If  we  may  omit  the  lesser, 
though  important,  question  of  Irish  Uni- 
versity education,  it  was  his  purpose  to 
disestablish  that  Church,  to  free  the  land, 
and  to  inaugurate  and  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  Ireland — to  undo,  in  fact,  the  confisca- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  unwind  the  fatal 
web  of  Ascendancy.  In  that  task,  taken 
altogether,  he  was  occupied  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  we,  too,  have  been 
enga,ged  upon  it  ever  since.  To  understand 
its  nature  and  progress  is  to  understand 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  question  to- 
day. 

To   mark  the   significance  of  the   dises- 

f,  Book  xxii,  lines  1-6. 
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tablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869,  a 
word  or  two  will  suffice.  It  was  the  first 
step  in  a  new  era,  or,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  words,  "  a  step,  nay,  a  stride,  and  this 
stride  is  on  the  pathway  of  justice,  and  of 
peace,  and  of  national  honour  and  renown." 
That  immense  operation,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  alone,  bears  all  the  authentic 
marks  of  his  legislative  genius.  Michael 
Angelo  once  said  that  if  he  should  have 
submitted  to  him  only  the  toe  of  a  Greek 
statue  he  could  recognize  its  workmanship. 
So,  too,  of  the  Irish  Church  Act.  What 
was  wonderful,  as  we  look  back,  was  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  able  to  carry  it  in  face 
of  the  passions  and  denunciations  of  an 
Ascendancy  almost  as  hot  in  language  as 
that  of  1914.  Protestant  Churchmen,  the 
Bishops  roundly  declared,  would  forthwith 
sink  into  atheism,  or  would  vanish  into 
enforced  exile  from  a  barbarized  and 
dechristianized  land.  And  so  forth,  and 
so  on,  concerning  this  just,  moderate, 
generous,  and  successful  statute. 

The  next  problem,  that  of  Irish  land,  has 
had  a  totally  different  history.     It  is  the 
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history  of  over  forty  years  of  legislation 
beginning  with  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  and 
still  in  process  to-day.  What,  in  a  word, 
has  been  the  purport  of  this  vast  series  of 
enactments  ?  It  was  to  undo,  in  regard 
to  land,  what  the  Church  Act  had  already 
undone  in  regard  to  religion — the  yoke  of 
Ascendancy. 

It  should  be  particularly  noticed  that 
this  mighty  legislative  movement  derived 
its  impulse  and  initiative  from  a  twofold 
source.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  an 
impulse  of  passionate  resentment,  arising 
chiefly  from  among  the  multitudes  of  Irish- 
men who  had  been  forced  to  fly  for  genera- 
tions from  hearth  and  home,  and  had 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  New  World.  These 
refugees  supplied  an  explosive  element  of 
revolutionary  bitterness  and  racial  ani- 
mosity, all  too  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  wrongs  of  three  centuries.  This  stormy 
hate  impinging  on  the  shores  of  Ireland 
often  imparted  a  sinister  gloom,  an  even 
tragic  horror,  to  the  political  scene.  Wash- 
ing over  the  breakwaters  and  barriers  and 
piers  erected  against  it,  it  often  assisted 
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to  flood  out  the  meadows  and  preserves 
of  established  prerogative.  "  As  the  man," 
said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1890,  "  responsible 
more  than  any  other  for  the  Act  of  1881 
...  I  must  record  my  firm  opinion 
that  it  would  not  have  become  the  law 
of  the  land  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
agitation  with  which  Irish  society  was  con- 
vulsed." * 

The  other  force  that  continuously  drove 
English  statesmanship  onwards,  from  the 
year  1877  at  least,  was  not  an  emotional 
but  an  economic  one.  This  economic  cause 
was,  primarily,  the  disastrous  series  of 
harvests  from  1877  to  1880,  which  brought 
back  to  all  minds  the  dread  memories, 
and  even  some  part  of  the  realities,  of 
1846.  These  blows  of  nature  struck  irre- 
sistibly upon  an  unreformed  and  ill-starred 
land  system,  for  though  the  Land  Act  of 
1870,  the  opening  move  of  the  reform 
campaign,  had  been  in  operation  so  long 
already,  it  was  pitiably  inadequate.  The 
defects  of  the  harvest  were  reflected  as 
usual  hi  the  returns  of  evictions  which  rose 

1  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  8,  1890. 
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from  an  average  of  about  500  in  the  five 
years  ending  1877  to  nearly  2,000  in  1879, 
and  to  much  higher  figures  later  on.  But 
there  was  a  deeper-seated  and  more  con- 
tinuous cause  for  agrarian  distress,  and 
therefore  for  agrarian  action,  to  be  found 
in  the  steady  fall  of  the  price  of  produce 
which  continued  from  this  date  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  century. 

Such  was  the  twofold  impulse,  emotional 
and  economic,  behind  the  Irish  land 
legislation  from  1870  onwards. 

Arrayed  against  the  motive  force  which 
urged  our  statesmanship  forward,  there 
was,  *per  contra,  a  most  potent  influence 
which  held  it  back,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  obstructed  its  efforts 
from  time  to  time.  This  influence  was 
centred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
sate  so  many  representatives  of  Irish  Land 
Ascendancy  without  a  single  representative 
from  the  other  quarter.  Naturally,  the 
House  of  Lords  often  followed  the  lead  of 
these  members  who  presumably  had  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  Irish  affairs  ;  and 
thus  not  merely  rejected  useful  proposals, 
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but  also  rendered  it  impracticable  to  propose 
comprehensive  settlements. 

For  instance,  in  1870,  the  House  of 
Lords  mutilated  the  Land  Act  of  that 
year  so  seriously  as  to  render  it  compara- 
tively futile  in  face  of  the  crisis  of  a  few 
years  later.  Again,  when  the  crisis  rose 
to  its  next  height  in  1881,  the  Lords  threw 
out  by  an  enormous  majority  the  Compensa- 
tion for  Disturbance  Bill,  the  terms  of 
which  were  not  only  moderate  in  them- 
selves, but  which  had  eventually  to  be 
enacted  in  a  more  stringent  form.  This 
was  really  a  disastrous  action,  and  was  the 
cause  of  bringing  Ireland  almost  to  the 
verge  of  revolution  :  "  the  rapid  and  vast 
extension  of  agrarian  disturbance  followed, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  this  wild  excess  of 
landlordism."  x  Or  again,  in  1894,  there 
was  the  scarcely  less  unfortunate  rejection 
by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Bill  for  rein- 
stating evicted  tenants.  This  question 
lingered  on,  worsening  our  relationship 
with  Ireland,  until,  Mr.  Balfour  having  dealt 

1  Memorandum  of  Mr,  Gladstone  ;  see  Morley,  Life 
of  Gladstone,  vol.  hi,  p.  49. 
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with  it  too  tentatively  in  1903,  it  was 
finally  settled  by  the  Liberal  Government 
in  1907.  At  that  date,  after  the  long 
lapse  of  thirteen  years,  the  House  of  Lords 
accepted  a  measure  of  justice  far  more 
comprehensive  and  thorough  than  that 
which  it  had  rejected  in  1894. 

Between  such  impulses  and  obstacles  did 
the  land  legislation  of  over  forty  years  make 
way.  It  is  necessary  to  discern  the  under- 
lying principles  of  that  body  of  statutes. 
They  are  twofold.  Our  legislators  have 
been  partly  guided  by  the  desire  to  make 
the  Irish  tenant  secure  against  his  landlord, 
and  partly  by  the  desire  to  transform  him 
from  a  tenant  into  an  owner.  These  two 
divergent  tendencies  are  to  be  found  em- 
bedded often  side  by  side  in  the  solid  strata 
of  these  numerous  Acts. 

For  instance,  the  Governing  Act  of  1881, 
with  its  Amending  Acts  of  1887,  1891,  and 
1896,  forms  the  charter  to-day  of  the  Irish 
occupying  tenant  vis-a-vis  his  landlord. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  principle 
of  helping  the  tenant  to  become  owner 
was  recognized  in  certain  clauses  of    the 
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Church  Act  of  1869,  and  of  the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881,  but  was  chiefly  established 
in  the  Ashbourne  Act  of  1881,  followed  up 
by  the  Acts  of  1891  and  1896,  and  crowned, 
of  course,  by  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903. 
What,  summarily,  has  been  the  result  of 
this  diverse  legislation  ?  The  result  has 
been  that,  at  present,  about  half  the 
available  land  of  Ireland  is  owned  by  the 
former  occupiers,  who  pay  their  annuity  to 
the  State  with  extraordinary  punctuality, 
and  that  the  other  half  is  held  by  tenants 
paying  a  judicial  rent  to  their  landlords. 
The  tendency  is  towards  an  increase  in 
ownership  at  the  expense  of  tenancy,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  purchasing 
tenant  pays  in  annuity  a  substantially  lower 
sum  than  the  non-purchasing  judicial  tenant 
pays  in  rent,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  the  former  has  in  prospect  an  absolute 
fee-simple. 

This  vast  transformation  effected  by  the 
operation  of  British  credit  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  Irish  land  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  present.  It  signifies  the  creation  of 
a  new  Ireland.     That  Ireland  bears  still 
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about  her  the  dreadful  scars  inflicted  by 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune 
rained  upon  her  for  centuries  from  the 
quiver  of  Ascendancy.  Her  labour  is  the 
worst  paid  in  the  Empire,  India  excepted, 
and  her  agricultural  folk  receive  a  pittance 
of  eleven  shillings  a  week.  Numberless 
are  the  problems  of  internal  economy  that 
open  up  for  her  in  the  century  to  come. 
These  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
typical  Irishman  of  to-day,  very  often  a 
small  farmer,  the  owner,  or  the  prospective 
owner,  of  a  twenty-acre  farm.  Are  these 
men  revolutionists  as  in  old  days  ?  Are 
they  incapable  of  dealing  with  their  own 
affairs  ?  Are  they  bent  on  ruining  them- 
selves, each  other,  and  the  Empire  ?  Such 
questions  need  no  reply.  The  tardy  justice 
of  half  a  century  has  done  its  work  upon 
them.  In  the  great  words  of  Gladstone, 
uttered  in  1870,  and  now  come  true  :  "I 
hold  that  each  successive  act  of  justice 
develops  feelings  of  content  and  loyalty,  and 
narrows  the  circle  of  disaffection." 

The  last  undertaking  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  vindicate  for  Ireland  due  control 
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over  her  domestic  Executive  by  providing 
her  with  Representative  Government,  or, 
in  a  word,  with  a  sufficient  freedom.  At 
the  election  of  1885  Ireland,  thanks  to 
the  Suffrage  Act  of  1884,  was  enabled  for 
the  first  time  to  make  her  voice  heard 
authentically  in  favour  of  such  a  policy, 
and  has  continued  to  declare  herself  since 
with  the  same  emphasis.  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  once  took  steps  to  meet  this  demand 
in  1886  and  1893,  but  was  defeated  on 
both  occasions. 

There  were  several  causes  why,  in  this 
supreme  case,  Ascendancy  proved  too  strong 
for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  commanding  objection  felt  by  many 
of  us  at  that  date  was  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  party  revolutionary  in  its 
methods  both  in  Ireland  and  at  West- 
minster, and  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous 
to  hand  over  executive  power  to  them. 
Looking  back,  I  now  recognize  that  Ireland 
was,  indeed,  on  the  verge  of  revolution 
in  the  early  'eighties,  but  that  this  spirit 
had  been  engendered  by  our  own  faults  of 
statesmanship  and  by  the  terrible  economic 
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evils  of  those  days.  Further,  I  see  that 
the  actual  proposals  of  the  Irish  Party 
under  Mr.  Parnell  were  not  revolutionary, 
and  have  been,  in  fact,  adopted  by  all 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments 
since.  For  instance,  was  the  Arrears  Act 
of  1882  a  revolutionary  measure  ?  It  was, 
as  experience  proved,  a  most  excellent 
and  beneficial  Act.  Yet  it  was  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  own  scheme.  But  above  all,  let  us 
realize  that  our  whole  twofold  policy  of 
initial  fair  rents  and  eventual  freeholds, 
"  without  injury  to  landlords,"  was  Mr. 
Parnell's  own,  laid  down  by  him  explicitly, 
for  example  at  Westport,  in  1879 ;  1  and 
that  our  statesmen,  Liberal  and  Conser- 
vative alike,  during  subsequent  years,  have 
only  been  advancing  on  the  principles 
then  enunciated  by  the  Irish  leader  towards 
what  he  prophesied  to  be  "  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  question." 

This  factor  of  distrust,  founded  on  the 
circumstances  of  those  times,  enabled  As- 
cendancy to  win  the  day.  In  that  view 
the  proposal  of  a  local  Parliament  con- 

1  Speech  of  June  8,  1879. 

O 
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trolling  the  local  Executive  meant  definitely 
that  the  power  of  Ascendancy  was  to  be 
regulated  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  patriotism.  That  power,  ever  since 
the  Union,  had  rested  more  and  more  on 
the  support  and  countenance  of  Britain. 
That  the  Church  should  have  been  dis- 
established had  been  ominous  but  in  no 
way  disastrous  for  it,  more  especially  as 
the  terms  were  generous ;  next,  that  the 
land  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
its  hands  had  proved  of  still  plainer  omen, 
yet,  after  all,  the  assault  could  be,  and 
would  be,  vastly  mitigated  by  the  immense 
boon  of  cash  or  the  equivalent  of  cash, 
received  for  it,  under  the  Land  Acts.  But  a 
Parliament  representative  of  the  whole 
Irish  people  !  That  was  the  negation  of 
Ascendancy.     So  it  fought  and  won. 

And  now,  after  many  years  and  under 
vastly  changed  conditions,  it  appeared 
evident,  in  1910,  that  the  policy  of  1886 
and  1893  was  to  be  taken  up  anew  by  the 
Liberal  Party.  Ascendancy  must  be  pre- 
pared to  fight  and  win  again.  As  for  its 
resources,  it  could  look  in  Britain  to  about 
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eighteen  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  overwhelming  favour 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  Ireland  it 
could  command  the  services  of  its  old 
guard,  comprising  about  one-half  of  the 
Province  of  Ulster.  Admirable  citizens 
these,  if  they  had  not  too  long  regarded 
themselves  as  the  privileged  garrison  of 
Britain  domiciled  in  Ireland.  The  worthiest 
of  men,  if  from  behind  their  Episcopalian 
embrasure  and  Presbyterian  portcullis  they 
had  not  taught  themselves  to  think  scorn 
and  hate  of  the"  Papishes,"  their"  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  five-sixths 
of  the  Irish  people.  Peaceable  people,  too, 
if  they  had  not  been  trained  by  party 
interests  other  than  their  own  to  forget 
what  they  ought  to  remember,  and  to 
remember  what  they  ought  to  forget. 

But,  clearly,  the  considerable  resources 
of  Ascendancy  would  not  avail  unless  they 
could  rely  on  the  Conservative  or  Unionist 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  save 
them  from  the  dire  eventuality  of  a  common 
patriotism.     Could  they  rely  on  that  ? 
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CHAPTER   IX 

THE  CRISIS  OF  ASCENDANCY 

Could  the  party  of  Irish  Ascendancy  rely 
upon  the  Conservative  Party  through  thick 
and  thin  in  the  coming  struggle  ?  That 
was  the  issue  which,  towards  the  close  of 
1910,  profoundly  agitated  the  dovecotes 
of  Antrim  or  Armagh.  The  most  diehard 
of  Diehards  in  Ulster  felt  and  knew  that 
all  turned  ultimately  on  the  question  as 
to  whether  that  support  was  forthcoming 
or  not.  They  had,  not  unjustifiably,  an 
uneasy  feeling,  a  haunting  suspicion,  that 
the  signs  of  the  past  and  of  the  present 
were  not  altogether  reassuring  in  this 
respect. 

But  before  we  ascertain  the  grounds  for 
that  feeling,  let  us  first  ask  ourselves  why 
it  was,  at  this  particular  date  of  all  others, 
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that  things  assumed  such  an  aspect  and 
began  definitely  to  draw  to  a  head.  How 
was  it,  in  fact,  that  at  that  date  the  struggle 
was  seen  on  all  hands  to  be  impending  at 
last  ?  In  order  to  understand  that  clearly, 
we  must  step  back  for  a  moment  into  the 
general  current  of  political  affairs. 

Since  Tariff  Reform  had  become  the 
first  constructive  plank  of  the  Unionist 
Party  some  years  previously,  there  had 
been  a  marked  desire  upon  the  part  of  the 
advanced  Tariff  Reformers  to  try  a  fall 
with  the  Government,  and  this  determin- 
ation had  borne  fruit  when  the  House  of 
Lords  had  been  induced  to  throw  out  the 
Budget  of  1909.  The  desired  General  Elec- 
tion had  ensued,  early  in  1910,  but  with 
unsatisfactory  results  for  Tariff  Reformers, 
and  the  Budget  had  passed  into  law.  But, 
of  course,  from  that  time  forward  a  measure 
in  restriction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or,  as 
it  was  called,  the  Parliament  Bill,  had 
become  an  inevitable  part  of  the  Liberal 
programme.  This,  however,  had  not  been 
proceeded  with  at  once,  owing  to  the  death 
of  King  Edward  VII,  and  to  the  mysterious 
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conference  between  the  parties  that  en- 
sued. When  this  conference  had  broken 
down  in  November,  1910,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  for  another  general  election.  The 
Unionist  leaders  stated  at  the  time  that 
Home  Rule  was  a  main  issue  of  that  election. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
wrote  that  Home  Rule  was  the  first  issue,1 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that 
"  Mr.  Asquith,  to  my  mind,  makes  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  first  step  that  will  be 
taken  will  be  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Irish  Home  Rule." 2  But  perhaps  the 
most  complete  statement  of  the  position 
was  the  one  contained  in  the  election 
address  of  another  Unionist  leader,  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  that,  "  the  Parliament  Bill  once 
passed,  a  Radical  Government,  if  faithful 
to  its  pledges,  would  carry  Home  Rule."  3 
Or  else,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Balfour 
himself,  "  the  avowed  intention  of  the 
Government "  was,  after  dealing  with  the 
Second  Chamber,  "  to  grant  a  sweeping 
measure  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland."  4 

1  Letter  published  in  Times,  December  8,  1910. 

2  Speech  at  Portsmouth,  November  30,  1910. 

3  Election  Address  dated  December,  1910. 

4  Message  in  Times,  December  12,  1910. 
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To  look  at  the  position,  thus  defined  by 
the  Unionist  leaders,  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Party, 
the  latter  were  now  faced  with  a  situation 
which  they  had  never  encountered  before. 
For,  the  December  General  Election  having 
resulted  in  no  change  of  Ministry,  they 
were  confronted  with  the  practical  certainty, 
or  the  very  high  probability,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  the  powers  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  reject  Home  Rule  would 
be  definitely  abated  or  abolished,  and  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  Ascendancy 
would  come  under  full  and  free  review. 
That  was  the  reason  why  the  months 
now  in  question  were  so  crucial  a  time  for 
them. 

Therefore  now,  far  more  than  ever  before, 
it  was  of  vital  interest  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  measure  of  support  that  they  could 
hope  to  obtain  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Conservative,  or  Unionist,  Party.  And 
conversely,  it  was  important  for  the  latter 
to  decide  what  line  they  themselves  would 
adopt  now  that,  after  so  many  long  years 
of    comparative    abeyance,   the    question 
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of  Ireland  had  reappeared  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive shape. 

The  anxiety  of  Ulster  Unionists  may 
be  easily  understood  when  we  remember 
that  there  have  been  three  occasions  in 
recent  history  when  the  fate  of  Ascendancy 
at  the  hands  of  the  Conservative  Party  had 
seemed  to  be  gravely  in  doubt.  The  first 
of  these  was  in  1885  when,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  short  Conservative  Government 
of  that  year,  Lord  Carnarvon,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  exchanged  views 
with  Mr  Parnell  as  to  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland.  The  latter  soon  after  stated,  in 
August  of  that  year,  that  "it  is  admitted 
by  all  parties  that  you  have  brought  the 
question  of  Irish  legislative  independence 
to  the  point  of  solution  ;  "  x  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, actually  issued  a  manifesto  calling 
on  all  Irish  voters  in  the  General  Election 
then  imminent  to  vote  Conservative.2  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  noted  in  that  December, 
"  the  alliance,"  i.e.,  between  the  Nationalists 


1  Speech  at  Dublin,  August  24,  1885. 

2  Manifesto  of  the  National  League,  dated   Novem- 
ber 21,  1885. 
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and  the  Conservatives,  "  is  at  its  zenith."  ■ 
The  next  occasion  was  in  1902,  when  the 
political  world  was  startled  by  the  declar- 
ation of  Lord  Dudley,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
and  his  own  that  the  only  way  to  govern 
Ireland  properly  was  to  govern  it  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  instead  of  British  ideas ; 
with  the  "  new  departure  "  of  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham,  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  with  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  Castle  of  Lord  Macdonnell, 
self -described  as  "  an  Irishman,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  Liberal  in  politics ;"  and  with 
the  Devolutionist  programme  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven  and  other  Unionists,  denounced 
later  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  "  fatuous, 
ridiculous,  unworkable,  and  impracticable," 
and  as  a  tampering  with  the  Act  of  Union 
itself. 

The  third  of  these  significant  occasions 
had  now  arrived  in  this  very  autumn  of 
1910,  when  the  well-informed  Pacificus 
could  significantly  declare  in  the  Times 
that  "  Unionists  cannot  champion  Home 
Rule,  but  they  might  nevertheless  submit 

1  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  vol.  iii,  p.  258. 
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to  it  without  loss  of  dignity  or  self-respect," 
and  when  there  was  a  sudden  and  amazing 
chorus  in  the  Unionist  Press  in  favour  of  a 
settlement  with  Ireland  on  general  lines. 
For  instance,  it  was  emphatically  declared 
that  "  the  Irish  question  may  now  be  so 
handled  as  to  make  quite  practicable  at 
least  a  measure  of  federal  self-government, 
of  ample  devolution,  of  safe  Home  Rule — 
call  it  what  you  please."  x  That  mani- 
festation has  been  best,  and  even  classically, 
described  by  a  Conservative  journal  of  the 
strictest  orthodoxy  and  credibility,  writing 
a  year  later  : 

"  Home  Rule,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  undesirable, 
but  call  it  Federation,  Devolution,  Self-Government, 
and  isn't  there  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it  in  that 
form  ?  And  there  is  that  awkward  fact  that  a  great 
deal  was  said  for  it  only  a  year  ago  by  various  influ- 
ential exponents  of  Unionist  opinion,  who,  so  far  from 
being  Diehards  then,  were  quite  inclined  for  a  square 
deal  with  Mr.  Redmond."  2 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  at  the  date  thus 
referred  to,  poignant  anxiety  was  felt  in 
many  a  breast. 

Seriously  disturbed,   it   seems,   at  these 
concerted  journalistic  portents  of  coming 

1  Observer,  October  23,  1910. 

2  Article  of  October  18,  1911. 
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change,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  at  that  date 
only  an  ordinary  citizen,  repaired,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
then  leader  of  the  party,  and  "took  coun- 
sel "  with  him  to  ascertain  what  all  this 
might  signify.  Whereat  the  leader  was 
able  to  assure  him  that  it  all  meant  "  no- 
thing." Wherefore  did  Sir  Edward  depart 
right  contentedly  from  that  interview,  and 
did  denounce  those  "  foolish  or  malicious 
persons  "  who  could  err  thus.1 

It  was  from  that  date  forward  that  Sir 
Edward,  thus  reassured  by  the  Unionist 
leader,  entered,  with  the  activity  already 
indicated  in  earlier  chapters,  into  the  cam- 
paign which,  in  less  than  a  year's  time, 
was  to  lead  him,  in  September,  1911,  to 
his  seat  on  the  Ulster  throne. 

Nevertheless,  we  now  know  for  certain 
that,  in  the  light  of  later  announcements 
and  statements,  there  was  more  in  the 
demonstration  of  October,  1910,  than  met 
the  immediate  eye,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  bona  fide  assurance    of  Mr.    Balfour, 

1  Manifesto  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Times,  Novem- 
ber 17.  1910. 
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a  powerful  section  of  the  Unionist  Party 
was  drifting  in  thought  very  decidedly 
from  its  old  moorings  by  the  quay  of 
Belfast. 

In  plain  terms,  every  one  now  realizes 
that  influential  Unionist  opinion  was,  in  fact, 
advancing  so  fast  and  far  as  to  favour 
something  wider  and  more  drastic  than 
Home  Rule  itself.  There  is  the  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  Lord  Lansdowne 
who  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  July, 
1913,1  that  what  "  so  many  of  the  best 
friends  of  Ireland  desire  "  is  a  "  larger  and 
more  complete  measure  of  Devolution " 
than  any  contained  or  implied  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Bill.  Among  such 
"  best  friends,"  for  instance,  may  possibly 
be  reckoned  leading  Unionist  statesmen 
such  as  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  soon 
after  tentatively  outlined  a  scheme  of 
five  constitutional  bodies  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  adding  that  "  though  it  may 
be  desirable  to  deal  with  Ireland  first,  it  is 
not  desirable  to  deal  with  Ireland  excep- 
tionally. 2 

1  July  14,  1913. 

2  Speech  at  Bromsgrove,  November  20,  1913, 
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That  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  is 

to  be  regarded  as  a  measure  of  Devolution, 

or,  at  any  rate,  as  a  first  step  in  such  a 

process,  and  as  thus  falling  in  with  such 

declarations,  the  world  knows  for  certain 

also,   since  it  has  been  so  explicitly  and 

repeatedly    described    by    its    author,    the 

Prime    Minister,    who    presumably    is    at 

least  as  well  aware  of  its  purport  as  any  one 

else. 

"It  is  specially  designed,"  he  has  said,  "  to  meet 
the  exceptional  historic  and  economic  conditions 
of  Ireland,  ...  we  look  upon  it  as  the  first  and 
most  urgent  step  in  a  process  of  Devolution  which, 
in  time,  will  set  free  the  Imperial  Parliament  for 
purely  Imperial  concerns."  1 

He  used  similar  language  in  introducing 

the  measure  in  the  House   of   Commons. 

"  I  myself,  while  recognizing  to  the  full  the  priority 
and  paramount  urgency  of  the  Irish  claim,  have 
always  presented  the  case  for  Irish  Home  Rule  as 
the  first  step,  and  only  the  first  step,  in  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  policy.  I  said  so  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  in  a  speech  which  I  made  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  1893,  and  in  the 
twenty  years  which  have  since  elapsed  there  is  not 
one  year  which  has  not  illustrated  and  emphasized 
with  ever-growing  cogency  and  clearness  the  impera- 
tive need,  in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  for  the  emancipation 

1  Speech  of  Prime  Minister,  Times,  November  28,  1913. 
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from  local  cares  and  local  burdens  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament."  *  And  again  in  May,  1912,  he  assured 
the  Scotch  Home  Rule  Deputation  that  he  regarded 
"  devolution  as  a  necessary  sequence  to  his  policy, 
that  the  Government  were  "anxious  to  build  up, 
step  by  step,  and  story  by  story,  a  constitutional 
fabric  which  should  make  the  Imperial  Parliament 
fit  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  Empire."  2 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

influential    Unionists    were    thus    looking, 

or  beginning  to  look,  so  unpleasantly  far 

afield  clean  over  the  heads  of  the  Ulster 

Diehards   into   the   vista   of  freedom,   the 

uncompromising  section  of  the  party  appear 

to  have  gained  the  upper  hand  completely, 

at  any  rate  at  first.     As  early  as  February, 

1911,  Mr.   Walter  Long  stated  positively 

in  the  debate  on  the  Address  that,  speaking 

for  the  whole  party,  "  we  are  opposed  to 

Home   Rule  in   any   shape  or  form.     We 

believe  that  Home  Rule  is  not  necessary 

at   all  for   this   country   or   for   Ireland." 

What  was  no  less  significant,  he  stated  that, 

in  their  belief,  founded   "  on  information 

coming  to  us  first  hand,"  such  a  measure 

would    produce    something    akin    to  Civil 

War  if  imposed  on  the  minority.3 

1  Hansard,  April  11,  1912,  p.  1403.  2  May  6,  1912. 
3  Hansard,  February  15,  1911,  p.  1109. 

P 
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It  is  of  high  interest  to  observe  that, 
speaking  in  the  same  debate,  Sir  Edward 
Carson  took  the  opportunity  of  denounc- 
ing Devolution,  or  Home  Rule  all  round, 
and  of  declaring  that  "  it  will  be  absolutely 
rejected  by  the  representatives  from  my 
own  country."  x  That  was  the  first  note 
in  the  battle,  and  it  was  as  uncompromis- 
ing as  well  could  be.  The  Monarch  of  a 
few  months  later  seems  to  show  through 
the  Parliamentarian. 

It  seems  that,  even  at  this  early  date, 
long  before  the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  been 
introduced  in  1912,  vague  breathings  and 
mutterings  of  armed  resistance,  and  so 
forth,  had  been  vented  abroad.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1911,  these  rumours  were  investigated 
and  rebuked  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Alleged  Arming  of  Ulster."2  "  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  refute  a  story  which  is  being 
circulated  to  the  discredit  of  Ulster.  Ru- 
mour has  lately  asserted  that  this  province, 
which  boasts  of  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown 
and   Constitution,   is   aiming   against   the 

1  Hansard,  February  15,  1911,  p.   1155. 

2  Daily  Mail,  January  19,   1911. 
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prospect  of  Home  Rule."  This,  it  was 
now  stated,  was  not  true,  because  there 
had  been  no  unusual  importation  or  sale 
of  arms.  A  special  inquiry  on  the  spot 
established  the  fallacy  of  "  the  wild  legend 
of  an  Ulster  rising."  "  The  issue  of  Home 
Rule  must  be  fought  out  in  Parliament. 
...  To  resist  the  decrees  of  Parliament 
by  force  of  arms  is  to  wage  war  against 
the  Crown." 

The  particular  significance  of  this  in- 
vestigation lay  not  in  the  special  conclusion 
arrived  at,  whether  accurately  or  other- 
wise, but  in  the  fact  that,  at  any  rate 
early  in  1911,  the  Ulster  leaders  had  not 
yet  felt  their  way  sufficiently  to  announce, 
and  even  advertise,  their  plans,  as  was 
done  later.  They  had  still  to  see  whether 
the  Unionist  Party  as  a  whole  were  firm 
for  them,  especially  after  the  disturbing 
lucubrations  in  the  newspapers  of  a  month 
or  two  back. 

However,  as  the  months  of  1911  passed 
onward,  the  situation  gradually  cleared 
up  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Walter   Long,    the    two    Unionist    leaders 
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in  the  Commons  at  that  date  most  con- 
cerned with  Ireland,  presented  an  ab- 
solutely uncompromising  front  against 
Home  Rule  in  any  shape  or  form.  Fo 
instance,  in  May,  Mr.  Balfour  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  yet  unknown  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  the  Government,  "  I  cannot 
imagine  any  Bill  which  they  can  produce 
to  which  I  will  give  my  assent";1  and, 
generally,  the  mood  of  the  leaders  was  well 
expressed  by  Professor  Dicey,  the  literary 
champion,  in  writing  that  the  mere  sus- 
picion that  any  Unionist  leader  favoured 
Home  Rule  all  round  would  be  "  death  to 
Unionism." 2 

Meanwhile,  though  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Unionist  leaders  might  thus  afford 
consolation  to  the  Ulstermen,  the  general 
course  of  politics  was  more  disquieting 
and  even  distressing  for  them  day  by 
day.  In  February,  as  a  result  of  the 
General  Election,  the  Government  intro- 
duced their  Parliament  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,   and,   if  that   were   ever   to 

1  Speech  in  Times,  May  19,  1911. 

2  Letter  in  Times,  July  21,  1911, 
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become  law,  then  the  "chief  bulwark" 
of  the  Union,  as  Lord  Londonderry  termed 
the  House  of  Lords,  would  be  grievously 
impaired.1  Yet  the  measure  made  irre- 
sistible progress — the  first  reading  being 
carried  in  February,  the  second  in  March, 
and  the  third  in  May  by  a  majority  of  121 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lastly,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  assembly  duly  passed  it  into  law  in 
August.  The  "chief  bulwark"  of  Ascen- 
dancy   was   gone. 

The  answer  and  retort  to  this  action  of 
the  British  Parliament  came  from  across 
the  Irish  Channel  as  quickly  as  thunder 
follows  the  flash.  In  August  Home  Rule 
had  darted  out  before  the  eyes  of  all  men 
in  the  political  heavens :  in  September 
the  thunder  of  the  Ulster  plaudits  rang 
out  from  Craigavon  as  Sir  Edward  Carson 
ascended  the  throne. 

On  that  memorable  day,  September 
23,  1911,  as  was  announced  authorita- 
tively, "  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
people  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Ulster 

1  Speech  at  Belfast,  Times,  September  25,  1911. 
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to  render  fealty  to  Sir  Edward  Carson." 
The  world  was  summoned  to  witness  that 
"  the  dour  Presbyterians,  by  nature  silent 
and   self-contained,  .  .  .  are  not  given  to 
rodomontade  .  .  .  they   are   a   race   with 
the  instinctive  belief  in  the  remedy  of  force 
and  an  instinctive  readiness  to  resort  to  it.1 
The  master  to  whom  "  fealty  "  had  thus 
been  rendered,  spoke  becomingly  in  reply. 
He    accepted    "  the    grave    responsibility 
which    they    had    thrown    upon    him "  : 
"  he  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with 
them  "  :  there  was  a  "  grim  determination 
to  fight  the  question  to  a  finish  "  :    "  their 
first  duty,  therefore,  was  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  that  in  no  circumstances  could  any 
Home  Rule  Bill  be  made  effective  as  regards 
the  Unionists  of  Ulster."     "  As  their  resolu- 
tion  meant   that   they   would   not  accept 
a    Home    Rule    Government,    it    followed 
logically    that    they    must    be    prepared, 
should  the  emergency  unfortunately  occur, 
themselves  to  be  accountable  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  districts  which  they 
were    entitled    to    control."2     Nay,     two 

1  Times,  September  25,  1911.  Ibid. 
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days  later  he  added  that  "  he  believed 
with  all  his  heart  that,  if  necessary,  to- 
morrow Ulster  would  march  from  Belfast 
to  Cork  and  take  the  consequences,  even 
if  not  one  of  them  ever  returned."1 

Here,  in  Gilbertian  language,  was  "  a 
how-d'ye-do,"  "  a  pretty  mess,"  for  the 
Conservative  Party.  They  could  no  longer 
rely  on  the  services  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  reject  Home  Rule.  Therefore,  it  would 
pass  sooner  or  later  through  Parliament. 
Would,  then,  the  Conservative  Party,  in 
compliance  with  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
ordinance,  be  prepared  to  "  march  from 
Belfast  to  Cork  and  take  the  consequences, 
even  if  not  one  of  them  ever  returned  "  ? 
Would  they,  to  put  it  plainly,  countenance 
eventual  Civil  War  ?  If  they  would  not, 
then  they  could  not  be  too  prompt  in  repudi- 
ating the  Carsonade,  and  in  separating 
themselves  from  their  too  faithful  Ulster 
allies  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  sore  imbroglio  !  An  imbroglio  made 
all  the  sorer  by  something  startling  that 
now  happened.     The  Parliament  Act  had 

1  Times,  September  26,   1911. 
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wafted  Sir  Edward  Carson  in  September 
on  to  the  throne  of  Ulster.  But  in  Novem- 
ber the  passing  of  the  same  Act  swept  Mr. 
Balfour  from  the  Conservative  leadership. 
A  new  leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  suddenly 
reigned  in  his  stead,  confronted  with  the 
new  situation.  What  would  this  new 
leader  do  ? 
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THE  UNIONIST  PARTY  AND  ULSTER 

It  was  on  November  8,  1911,  that  Mr. 
Balfour  laid  down  his  leadership.  Only 
two  days  earlier  he  had  made  his  parting 
speech  on  Home  Rule.  He  spoke  out 
that  day,  in  the  spirit  and  character 
of  "  the  only  statesman  left  in  active 
politics  of  those  who  played  a  foremost 
part  in  the  ten  years'  struggle  that  ended 
in  1895."  i 

The  veteran  critically  examined  Federa- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  Home  Rule 
on  the  other.  The  former,  "  this  quasi- 
federal  scheme,"  was  to  him  "  perfect 
lunacy,"  and  to  have  separate  Parlia- 
ments in  the  United  Kingdom  was  "  gro- 
tesquely absurd."     As  to  the  latter  scheme 

1  Times,  leading  article,  November  7,   1911. 
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of  Home  Rule  proper,  based  on  "  the  idea 
of  satisfying  national  feeling,"  it  was 
"grotesque,"  too,  and  was  stigmatized  as 
"the  dream  of  political  idiots."  In  a 
word,  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
"  cowardly  "  :  its  end  was  "  nefarious  "  : 
and  its  means  "nefarious"  not  less.  As 
the  government  of  Ireland  Bill  happened 
not  to  be  introduced  until  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Balfour  was  only  able,  in  his 
own  words,  "  to  look  at  it  from  the  broad 
view  of  the  Constitutional  statesman." 
But  what  must  the  "  best  friends  of  Ire- 
land "  in  the  Unionist  Party,  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  termed  them  later,  who  were 
excogitating  Federalism  all  around,  have 
thought  of  all  this  denunciation  of  their 
nursling  and  progeny  ? 

When,  however,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Balfour  came  forward  a 
few  days  later  to  make  his  first  pronounce- 
ment of  policy,  all  men  felt  that  a  real 
turning-point  might  now  have  been  reached. 
Mr.  Balfour,  after  all,  had  been  weighted 
with  the  past  and  had  been  animated  by 
all    the    old    memories    and    emotions    of 
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twenty  years  ago.  But  Mr.  Bonar  Law  ? 
Here  was  a  new  chief,  freshly  inspired 
perhaps  by  bold  and  fruitful  conceptions. 
Would  he  shake  himself  free  from  Car- 
sonism  and  unite  with  the  more  far-seeing 
statesmen  of  his  party  ?  Or  would  he 
go  hand  in  glove  with  the  forceful  Pro- 
visional Government  and  its  much-drilled 
army  ?  Surely,  here  was  an  opportunity 
for  statesmanship,  a  rare  and  unique 
occasion  voluntarily  proffered  by  a  kindly 
fortune  to  the  most  lucky  of  men. 

At  Leeds  that  day,  as  the  new  chief 
entered,  there  was  naturally  a  scene  of 
indescribable  gusto  and  excitement.  Hope 
and  enthusiasm  boiled  together  and  fairly 
overflowed  at  the  prospect  of  the  new  era 
of  victory  somehow  to  be  revealed.  But, 
alas  for  human  anticipations  !  In  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  orator's  exordium 
the  Ulster  cat  had  bounded  triumphantly 
once  for  all  from  the  new  chief's  bag. 
For  Mr.  Bonar  Law  .hastened  to  furnish 
the  information  that  "  from  no  one  have 
I  received  a  more  whole-hearted  promise 
of  support  than  I  have  from  Sir  Edward 
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Carson,  and  from  no  one  do  I  value  it 
more."  And  then,  worse  and  worse, — 
"  If  any  one  imagines  that  there  is  to  be  a 
new  programme,  he  will  be  disappointed."1 
They  would  merely  oppose  Home  Rule 
as  "  intolerable  tyranny,"  and  would  go 
in  hot  and  strong  for  poor  old  discredited 
Tariff  Reform  as  "  the  greatest  of  all  social 
Reforms."     The  party  die  was  cast. 

The  triumph  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  was 
something  wonderful  to  witness,  and  in- 
deed it  was  justified.  He  had  announced 
his  plans,  openly  and  unreservedly,  in 
September,  and  had  demonstrated  his 
military  and  civil  ascendancy  to  the  world 
— and  now  here  was  the  Conservative 
Party,  "  the  party  of  law  and  order,"  tied 
fast  to  his  chariot  wheels  in  November 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  No  wonder  that  in 
Ireland  the  authority  of  the  ruler  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds  amazingly,  and  that 
in  England  he  could  proudly  declare  : 
"  I  am  called  a  rebel.  In  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  proud  to  be  called  a  rebel." 
.  .  .  "  I  hold   out,   as  it  were,   my  hand 

1  Times,  November  17.  1911. 
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across  the  sea.  I  ask  you  to  grasp  it."1 
Thus  ended  the  year  1911. 

As  the  year  1912  opened,  it  was  appar- 
ently deemed  expedient  to  keep  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  in  tow,  and  at  a  great  demonstration 
at  Omagh,  the  public  were  reminded  by 
Sir  Edward  Carson  that  "  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  with  them  heart  and  soul."  He 
did  not  want  to  threaten,  but  he  thought 
that  the  time  might  presently  come  "  when 
they  might  have  to  take  the  strong  measures 
of  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  spoken."1 
Thus  all  seemed  to  be  put  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Conservative  leader  and 
to  derive  weight  and  sanction  from  his 
approbation  and  assent. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  months  pass  by, 
these  distant  exchanges  of  compliments 
and  these  assurances  of  mutual  esteem 
and  regard  seemed  somewhat  lacking  in 
reality  unless  they  could  be  repeated  viva 
voce  and  face  to  face.  So  the  scheme  was 
now  projected  and  realized  of  exporting 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  Ireland,  where  he  could 


1  Times,  November  27,  1911. 

2  Times,  January  6,  1912. 
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reiterate  his  policy  in  the  ears  of  the 
assembled  subjects  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
It  was  a  great  success,  and  his  progress 
was  a  veritable  triumph,  for  he  at  once 
found  favour  with  the  crowd  because  of 
"his  reputation  as  a  righting  leader."1 
"I  too,"  he  declared,  "  share  your  feelings 
on  this  question,  and  I  intend  to  support 
them  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  Sir 
Edward  could  exclaim  joyfully  that  "  he 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  shaken  hands 
over  this  business,  and  they  were  going 
to  see  it  through."  2 

Next  day  there  was  a  vast  assembly  at 
Balmoral,  when  "  80,000  to  100,000  men 
in  military  order,  and  showing  in  their 
carriage  the  effects  of  drill  and  discipline, 
marched  past  the  saluting  point  where 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  stood."  After  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  announced  that  "  if  necessary, 
they  would  treat  the  Government  with 
force,"  he  bade  the  willing  audience  to 
repeat  after  him,  with  uplifted  hands, 
"  Never  in  any  circumstances  will  we  sub- 
mit to   Home  Rule."     Then  Sir  Edward 

1  Times,  April  9,  1912.  2  Ibid. 
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Carson  asked  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  "  you 
and  I,  in  the 'presence  of  this,  our  nation, 
should  shake  hands  over  this  question,"  and 
this  confirmatory  act  was  duly  accom- 
plished, and  the  treaty  ratified. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  then  said  that,  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  coming  Bill, 
it  was  part  of  a  plot,  a  conspiracy,  the 
shameless  story  of  men  who  have  sold 
the  Constitution  and  themselves.  "  You 
say,  and  I  think  you  mean  it,  that  you 
will  not  submit  to  Home  Rule  under  any 
circumstances.  It  will  be  difficult — I  think 
it  will  be  impossible — to  overcome  your 
opposition."  "It  is  tyranny,  naked  and 
unashamed,  and  tyranny  not  less  real 
because  the  usurpers  have  obtained  their 
power  by  fraud  instead  of  by  force."  x 
This  was  high  language  for  a  Conservative 
leader  to  use  in  support  of  forces  rapidly 
arming  for  a  prospective  conflict  with  the 
Crown. 

Yet  even  this  was  not  enough.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  must  next  re-emphasize  his 
sympathies  at  Blenheim,  in  July,  in  lan- 

1  Times,  April  10,  1912. 
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guage  which  the  Prime  Minister  could  but 
describe  as  the  complete  grammar  of 
anarchy.  If  Ulster  were  deprived  of  her 
"  birthright,"  i.e.  if  she  were  to  have 
three  Parliamentary  representations  (in  the 
two  Irish  Houses  and  in  the  British  House) 
instead  of  her  existing  one  ;  and  if  it  were 
to  be  done  "  as  part  of  a  corrupt  Parlia- 
mentary bargain,"  i.e.  by  a  large  majority, 
then  "  they  would  be  justified  in  resisting 
by  all  means  in  their  power,  including 
force."  "  If  the  attempt  be  made  under 
present  conditions,  I  can  imagine  no  length 
of  resistance  to  which  Ulster  will  go  in 
which  I  shall  not  be  ready  to  support 
them."  1  Sir  Edward  Carson  naturally  rose 
to  say  that,  "if  he  were  to  choose  his  own 
topic,  he  would  spend  all  the  time  allotted 
to  him  in  thanking  Mr.  Bonar  Law  for 
the  great  speech  of  encouragement  he 
had  just  delivered."  2  Naturally,  the  Ulster 
preparations  went  on  apace. 

And  finally,   on  the  day  of  apotheosis, 
the  day  of  the    signature  of  the    Solemn 

1  Speech  at  Blenheim,  July  27.   1912. 

2  Observer,  Julv  28,  1912,  " 
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Covenant,  on  September  27,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  despatched  a  special  missive  to  the 
organizers  of  the  Provisional  Government : 
"  Victory,  in  my  opinion,  is  certain,  and 
as  the  leader  of  the  largest  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
assure  the  people  of  Ulster  that  in  this 
struggle  they  do  not  stand  alone,  but  can 
rely  upon  the  support  of  the  whole  Unionist 
Party."  Thus,  month  by  month,  the  Con- 
servative leader  committed  himself  and 
his  Party  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson. 

"  This  new  dogma,"  commented  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, "  countersigned  as  it  is  now  by  all  the  leading- 
men  of  the  Tory  Party,  will  be  invoked,  and  rightly 
invoked,  cited,  and  rightly  cited,  called  in  aid,  ard 
rightly  called  in  aid,  whenever  the  spirit  of  lawlessness, 
fed  and  fostered  by  a  sense  whether  of  real  or  of 
imaginary  injustice  takes  body  and  shape,  and 
claims  to  stop  the  ordered  machinery  of  a  self-govern- 
ing society."  * 

As  1912  proceeded,  the  utmost  parade 
was  made  of  the  close  and  intimate  sup- 
port furnished  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  At  Enniskillen  the  former 
even  invoked  God  Almighty  to  bless  the 

1  Speech  at  Ladybank,  October  5,  1912. 
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latter,  and  ordained,  or  expressed  the 
royal  desire,  that  "  his  words  be  inscribed 
in  every  household  in  Ulster. ' ' *  He  thanked 
Mr.  Law  for  enabling  them  to  go  forward 
and  to  take  every  necessary  step.  By 
this  means,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
any  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities  and 
bloodshed  seemed  gradually  and  skilfully 
to  be  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
English  statesman  and  an  English  Party. 
As  1913  opened  and  proceeded,  it  was 
the  same  story.  In  January  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  stated  that  he  knew  that  if  the  Bill 
were  to  be  passed  and  put  into  execution 
"  they  (the  people  of  Ulster)  will  resist  it, 
and  they  will  be  right  in  resisting  it."  2 
In  June  all  culminated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  Sir  Edward  Carson  de- 
clared that 

"  the  case  of  Ulster  is  strong  because,  even  in  the 
threat  of  armed  resistance,  if  it  should  ever  be  neces- 
sary— which,  God  forbid — we  have  now  the  open 
declaration  of  our  leaders,  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  of  the  ex-leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  we 
have   behind   us   in   that   armed   resistance,    under 

1  Times,  September  19,  1912. 

2  Times,  January  25,  1913. 
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present  and  existing  circumstances,  the  whole  force 
of  the  whole  Conservative  and  Unionist  Party."  1 

Yet  even  this  was  not  the  end,  or  the 

summit,  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  commitments. 

In  July,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  at  the  Boyne 

celebrations  at  Craigavon,   used  language 

of  clearer  import  still  and  rained  manna 

on  the  eager  multitude. 

"  He  wished  to  state,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
loyalists  of  Ulster,  that  they  had  the  repeated  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  their  great  leader,  who  came 
to  see  him  to  wish  him  God-speed.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
gave  him  this  message,  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, and  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Unionist 
Party,  in  the  present  circumstances,  whatever  steps 
they  might  feel  compelled  to  take,  whether  they  were 
constitutional  or  whether  in  the  long  run  they  were 
unconstitutional,  they  had  the  whole  Unionist  Part}7 
under  his  leadership  behind  them.  People  had  not 
sufficiently  contemplated  what  that  meant.  .  .  . 
The  Government  were  beginning  to  understand  that 
it  would  not  only  be  them  in  Ulster  they  would  have 
to  fight ;  they  would  have  to  fight  those  who  agreed 
with  them  in  England  and  Scotland."  2 

Thus  it  was  that,  hi  the  words  of  Lord 
Loreburn's  letter,  published  in  September, 
1913,  the  author  could  say,  with  reference 
to  Civil  War,  or  disturbance  of  that  nature, 
"  there  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Con- 

1  Times,  June  11,  1913. 

2  Times,  July  14,  1913. 
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servative  Party  in  England  is  prepared 
to  condone,  if  not  to  approve  of  it."  *  Lord 
Loreburn  proceeded  to  say  that  when  a 
Conservative  leader  pledges  the  whole  of 
his  party  to  support  unconstitutional  action, 
even  conditionally,  "  there  must  be  a  vast 
deal  of  inward  misgiving  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and,  in  fact,  there  is." 

This  latter  observation  upon  the  part 
of  Lord  Loreburn  shortly  appeared  to  be 
verified  to  some  extent.  The  able  Unionist 
writers  who,  behind  the  veil  of  anonymity, 
had  hinted  at  sager  views  in  1910,  now 
resumed  that  role,  with  infinite  precautions 
and  reservations.  The  Times  wrote,  "  We 
may  admit  that  the  Unionist  policy  has 
changed  and  that  Unionists  who  are  blind 
to  the  change  are  not  those  who  influence 
the  counsels  of  the  party  "  ; 2  the  Daily 
Telegraph  that  "  change  there  must  be  "  ; 3 
the  Morning  Post  that  Unionists  "  do 
not  say  that  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment   must    never    be     changed "  ; 4    the 

1  Letter  of  Lord  Loreburn,  Times,  September  11, 1913. 

2  September  15,  1913.  3  September  13,  1913. 
*  September  12,  1913. 
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Standard  that  "  Unionist  opinion  has  never 
been,  generally  speaking,  disposed  to  deny 
the  existence  of  an  Irish  question "  ; x 
the  Spectator  that  "  the  old  Ascendancy 
Party  is  practically  dead,  and  we  hope 
that  it  may  never   revive."  2 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  himself  seemed  to  begin 
to  realize  at  this  period  something  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  path  upon  which  he 
had  begun  to  tread.  Speaking  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  in  October,  he  commenced, 
indeed,  by  emphatically  repeating  that  he 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson  were  as  close  allies 
as  ever,  but  then,  immediately  afterwards, 
employed  these  observations  :  "  The  Ulster 
people  and  their  leader  have  acted  by  them- 
selves. They  have  not  consulted  us.  It 
is  their  responsibility,  and  it  is  a  responsi- 
bility from  which  Sir  Edward  Carson 
does  not  shrink."  3  "  Not  consulted  us  !  " 
"  Their  responsibility  !  "  Then  what  of 
all  the  words  uttered  by  the  orator  so 
often  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Unionist 
Party,  words  presumably  inscribed  by  this 

1  September  15,  1913.        2  September  13,  1913. 
*  Speech  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  October  30, 1913. 
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time,  by  royal  decree,  "  in  every  household 
in  Ulster  "  ? 

Only  a  few  days  before  Sir  Edward 
Carson  had  been  engaged  in  his  familiar 
task:  "We  have  the  declaration  of  our 
leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,"  he  had  said  at 
the  opening  of  October  at  Armagh,  "  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  we  shall  be 
backed  up  in  any  course  we  are  compelled 
to  take,  and  we  will  call  upon  the  Unionist 
Party  in  England,  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  it,  to  carry  out  to  the  bitter 
end  the  pledge  and  the  promise  they  have 
given  us."  *  That  did  not  seem  so  certain 
now.  And  yet  again  Sir  Edward  Carson 
was  fain  to  repeat  at  Sheffield,  in  December  : 
"  I  am  proud  of  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  that  we  shall  have  the  Unionist 
Party  in  England  behind  us.  As  long  as 
we  have  that,  I  defy  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
minions." 2  Yet,  meanwhile,  such  fond 
declarations  of  unity  were  being  crossed 
and  counteracted  by  fresh  halting  utter- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  leader  to 

1  Times,  October  6,  1913. 

2  Times,  December  3,  1913. 
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the  effect  that  "  if  a  settlement  be  possible, 
there  is  no  one  who  will  rejoice  in  it  more 
than  I  "  ;  and  that,  if  the  Prime  Minister 
extended  to  him  a  practicable  invitation, 
as  he  had  done,  "  we  shall  not  decline  to 
respond  to  it,"  2    and  so  forth. 

Thus  the  responsibility  for  Civil  War 
and  for  the  declaration  of  the  armed  in- 
dependence of  Ulster  had  begun  to  be 
uneasily  shifted,  at  the  opening  of  1914, 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
Unionist  leader  and  Sir  Edward  Carson. 

It  was  high  time,  and  indeed  of  vital 
importance,  that  this  paltering  should 
be  given  up.  Otherwise,  the  world  would 
see  a  fatal  rift  beginning  between  the  leader 
of  the  Unionist  Party  and  the  leader  of 
Ulster  Ascendancy.  Obviously,  the  best 
chance  for  both  of  them  was  to  stand 
together.  Indeed,  in  the  somewhat  in- 
cautious last  public  message  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  the  world  had  read  the  truth : 
"  I  rely  on  the  action  of  Irishmen  to  carry 
us   to    victory." 2    A    rupture   would    be 

1  Times,  October  30,  1913. 

2  Message  in  Morning  Post,  November   29,   1913. 
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grievous  and  perhaps  irreparable.  Civil 
war  backed  by  the  leader  of  the  whole 
Unionist  Party  was  one  thing  :  Civil  War 
discountenanced  and  disowned  by  him 
was  very  much  the  other.  It  must  not 
be. 

Accordingly,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1914,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  reappeared  in  his 
original  part  and  with  his  usual  phrase- 
ology at  Bristol.  "  We  are  drifting  in- 
evitably to  Civil  War,"  it  seemed,  and 
this  would  "  leave  us  exposed  to  dangers 
from  without."  "If  we  win,  and  I  think 
we  shall,  in  the  terrible  conflict  which  lies 
in  front  of  us,  we  shall  win  only  because 
right  is  on  our  side."  As  regards  con- 
versations between  party  leaders,  "  there 
can  be  no  result."  "It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ulster  to  resist  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  imposition  of  this 
Bill."  "  What  else  could  the  people  of 
Ulster  have  done  ?  What  other  course 
was  open  ?  "  "  The  ground  on  which  our 
American  colonies  took  up  arms  seems  to 
me  utterly  trivial  in  comparison  with  the 
wrong  with  which  Ulster  is  threatened." 
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"  We  have  given  a  pledge  that  if  Ulster 
resists  we  will  support  her  in  her  resistance. 
We  intend  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty 
to  keep  the  pledge,  and  the  keeping  of  it 
involves  something  more  than  making 
speeches."  1  Sir  Edward  Carson  could  wish 
for  nothing  more  militant.  He  might  have 
dictated  it,  or  he  had  dictated  it. 

Finally,  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest.  At 
the  close  of  January,  Sir  Edward  Carson 
intimated  that  he  had  "  learned  to  love  "  2 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  He  explained  that  it  had 
not  happened  impromptu,  but  was  due 
to  his  prolonged  observation  of  the  fidelity 
of  his  partner.  Thus  anarchy  has  its 
romances  too. 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  January  16,  1914. 

2  Times,  January,  20,   1914. 
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The  Carsonade  is  the  embodiment  of  a 
double  hatred.  It  is  aimed  at  those  who 
would  substitute  Patriotism  for  Ascend- 
ancy ;  it  is  also  aimed  at  those  who  would 
rightly  benefit  by  that  wise  act.  Thus  to 
the  Carsonader  there  are  two  anathemas — 
the  Englishmen  who  would  entrust  Ireland 
to  Irishmen,  and  the  Irishmen  who  would 
joyfully  accept  that  boon. 

At  the  moment,  the  crater  of  anarchy  is 
on  the  boil.  Let  us  take  our  precautions, 
and  then  pass  on  to  our  goal.  If  here  and 
there  we  must  divert  our  track  across  a 
chasm  or  amend  our  route  across  the  lava, 
so  be  it.     But  let  that  be  all. 

Our  goal  awaits  us.  It  is  that  high  place 
where  statesmen  confess  their  errors  and 
offer  reparation.  Our  error  has  been  to 
have  pursued  the  policy  of  Ascendancy. 
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Let  our  excuse  be  that  even  Bacon  was  so 
unwise,  and  even  Cromwell  was  so  unstates- 
manlike,  as  to  have  favoured  it.  Let  our 
reparation  be  nothing  less  than  Freedom. 
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